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Editorial 


JUNE is seasonal maturity. The year has come of age. The dayy 
dawns more daringly and delightfully than ever before. The nightt 
is soft and warm, and there is the drenching sweetness of early’ 
summer in the air. Every ounce of energy oozes out of the earth 
and reaches for the light of the sun. June is the wild and exult- 
ant glory of the earth. It is the earth’s finest and fullest expres-- 
sion of itself as it heaves with great giant breaths of life redolentt 
of youth, growth, and strength. June is alive with all that charms: 
the heart of man and symbols the prodigality of God. It is a riot! 
of color; a symphony of bird song; a copious variety of scents: 
emanating from the fresh, pungent verdancy of the earth. . 

Life is new for the baby chick; new for the colt and lamb; new: 
for the speckled fledgling robin on the lawn. Living things that! 
stand out bright and radiant against a bare, drab background are: 
particularly impressive, like the litmus flame of a single rhododen-. 
dron flower set like a shrine lamp above the hillock of its dark 
green leaves or the Franklin rose that grows at Cape Cod in a 
sheltered valley of sand, tucked into the high cliffs that overhang 
the Atlantic Ocean. Henry Thoreau, in his book on Cape Cod, 
wrote ecstatically about the wild roses that grew on sandy stretches 
in such profusion that, at the time of their blooming, it is like a 
pink carpet covering the land. “No Italian or other artificial rose 
garden could equal them,” he wrote. “They were perfectly Elysian, 
and realized my idea of an oasis in the desert.” | 

We hope somehow that June will also give us human life —me 
who are spiritually alive and wide awake. We dedicate this entir 
issue to live men, whose paucity in the world is as striking as thei 
importance. This rarity of a man intensely alive is particularl 
impressive in a world of mass conformity, mediocrity, and intel. 
lectual slumber. He is our litmus flame, our Franklin rose. . 
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One of the most cogent marks of a genuine personality is the 
state of being spiritually alive. If a man uses the powers of his 
spirit to know the Truth and love the Good — not just the created 
tagments of Truth and morsels of Good, but the ultimate Reality 
trom which creation borrows its being —then that man is alive. 
[hese powers to know and to love what is infinitely beyond a 
man’s reach are endowments that distinguish a man from the 
oxrutes and rank him just “a little less than the angels.” These are 
the image of God in man. Insofar as he uses them rightly, he 
yecomes more and more like God, who is Life itself, eternal, 
nfinite, independent. Insofar as he misuses them or allows them 
0 stagnate, he devolves to the level of the beast. 

‘A man who is wide awake — really alive — is distinguished from 
he average man by the fact “that he does not wade through life 
n a state of spiritual inertia; that he does not contemplate in an 
solated way what approaches him but beholds it in the light of 
he general cosmic background, in conspectu Dei, and lives in the 
metaphysical situation of man” (D. Von Hildebrand). 

‘The man who is completely alive preserves his sense of wonder, 
uis awe of mystery, and in that sense “he becomes like a little 
thild.” He does not succumb to circumstances which rule his 
mpulses and fleeting moods. He really lives his life, while his less 
rital confreres let themselves, so to speak, undergo their lives. He 
ees the manifold in the One. He recognizes the innate value of 
ivery creature and responds to it magnificently. He harkens to the 
“oice of God that speaks loudly and clearly in all goods and 
srovidential gifts. He lives a full life in a state of openness, readi- 
ess, and deep spiritual receptiveness. He triumphs over all 
tin and bluntness. 

This kind of awakenness forbids a man to take things for granted. 
Dn the other hand, it prevents him from becoming so absorbed in 
ertain goods as to forget God the “first truth,” the “highest good.” 

makes it impossible to live so intensely in the visible world 
yhich surrounds him as to forget what stands above and beyond 
nat world and.in whose light alone all that belongs to that visible 
vorld acquires its genuine visage. 
The man who is spiritually alive is roaringly happy. He is so 
compellingly sure about God—not anything built up by mere 
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human reasoning, no clever or subtle hypothesis, “but somethin; 
as infinitely more real than the air around us, and the pollen o 
the flowers, and the flight of the birds, and the trials and troubles 
and the needs of our little lives stimulated and enriched by the 
lives of creatures so different from ourselves, touching us continuallt 
all round; and the fundamental assurance is not simply one © 
variety or even of richness, it is an assurance, accompanying an¢ 
crowning all such sense of variety, of a reality, of the Reality, one 
and harmonious, strong and self-sufficient, of God” (Baron vor 
Hugel, The Reality of God). 

“Be thou vigilant. .. . Let us not sleep as others do, but let 
watch,” says St. Paul. A gigantic effort is required today to keep 
the powers of the soul wide awake. With our colossal system o 
mass communication, it is so easy for the listeners and watchers té 
be caught up into a state of soporific passivity. (How many creative 
ideas have you had during your long hours of televiewing? Ho 
many acts of the presence of God have you made while you wer 
watching the movies or listening to the radio?) 

Our cover titles — knowing, praying, and forgetting — are thre 
forms of activity that are absolutely necessary for spiritual vivacity 
Each activity, of course, involves the will and is eminently co 
cerned with love. 


Knowing 


A vigorous, thorough-doing intellectual life that is ruled by faith 
is the best introduction to a spiritual life. In fact, it is true to sa 
that such an intellectual life is the spiritual life. Knowledge that ii 
acquired by the intelligence, working in the human mode, has fo 
St. John of the Cross all the validity it has for St. Thomas Aquinas: 
It penetrates in some sense all being. It achieves a valid univoca 
knowledge of created being, and it can truly know the suprem 
being of God with the aid of created analogies. 

In the fifth stanza of The Spiritual Canticle St. John speaks firs 
of meditation upon creatures in all their wonder and variety, b 
which in the early stages of the spiritual life, “the soul is greatll 
moved to love God.” After all, is not God the most obvious faa 
of human experience? The world is crammed with God. If w 
are not aware of Him, it is because our noses are held high in th 
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air in pride, or we are asleep, for behold! He is at our feet. We need 
merely to “turn a stone and start a wing.” No wonder we speak 
of “the inveterate mysticism of the human heart.” 

“We cannot see His form, but we can see His shadow. We cannot 
hear His voice, but can hear His footfall.” The poet, the prophet, 
the saint — these are the men who are alive, wide awake; and thus, 
they see a bit more clearly than the rest of us. 

But we all can learn to see God more clearly by our untiring 
effort to know His creatures, which are signs, samples, and symbols 
of Himself. Above all, we must know Christ, the perfect living 
Image of the Father. We must read and reread His life, especially 
as it is told by the clear, simple, inspired words of His Evangelists. 
We must be ever prepared to answer the most important of all 
‘questions: “What think you of Him?” 


Praying 

- Thinking about God, knowing what creatures have to say about 
Him, studying the life of our Lord — this can never be enough. We 
never really get to know our Lord without prayer. That is why 
jour Lord said: not merely watch, but “watch and pray... . Pray 
‘without ceasing.” It is the difference between hearing all about 
‘your grandmother, and finally meeting her. She is much more than 
you had ever dreamed of. Praying is meeting Christ. Praying is 
knowing Christ by experience and not just by hearsay. It was the 
tter kind of knowledge (information, really) that made the 
Pharisees such ignorant fellows when it came time to answer that 
simple but awful question: “What think you of Him?” 


orgetting 

There will come a time in every man’s life, if he is generous to 
God and faithful to grace, when the creatures that spoke so 
wonderfully of God will become silent; and the concepts that were 
ike manna for his meditations will cease to feed his mind. This 
i a very good thing, for God is infinitely beyond the vague adum- 
‘brations of His creatures and can never be attained by our tiny, 
inadequate ideas of Him. Finite creatures and limited human con- 
cepts are bridges that lead over into the realm of faith. And faith 
is the only proximate means of union with God. It is here that God 
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infuses into the soul a knowledge of Himself that is general and. 
obscure but infinitely superior to its own former clear and precise: 
ideas of God. The soul must not rely on those past aids. It must: 
learn to forget — to burn down the bridges prudently, progressively, , 
but inexorably when they cease to help a man toward Divine Union 
and actually impede the progressive enlightenment of the mind! 
and enlargement of the heart, which is the work of faith. If he: 
refuses to forget, he shall flounder foolishly, waste time, atrophy,, 
and retrogress. 
St. John of the Cross expresses it in these terms: 


No thing, created or imagined, can serve the understanding as: 
a proper means of union with God. All that the understanding; 
can attain serves rather as an impediment (to this union) tham 
as a means, if (the soul) should desire to cling to it.... 

Among all created things, the things that belong to the under-- 
standing, there is no ladder whereby the understanding can attain: 
to this High Lord. Rather it is necessary to know that if the: 
understanding should seek to profit by all of these things or by 
any of them as a proximate means of such union, they would 
be not only a hindrance but even an occasion of numerous errors 
and delusions in the ascent of this mount. 


To abandon this dark but sure way, this “happy night” would 
be to replace the real thing with a series of fabricated and human 
illusions. Did not our Lord say, according to St. John of the Cross:: 
“I will lead thee by a way thou knowest not to the secret chamber 
of love”? 

FATHER WILLIAM OF THE INFANT Jesus, O.C.D. 


4 
Author and editor of Satan, Love and Violence and Etudes Carméli- 
taines, Father Bruno delivered this conference on April 7, 1949, at the 
Cercle d'Etudes St. Louis des Francais (Rome). It appeared in Ephe- 


merides Carmeliticae, 1949, Fasc. 3, and is here translated for American 
readers by Father Christopher, O.C.D. 


St. John of the Cross 
Teacher of Wisdom 
Father Bruno of Jesus and Mary, O.C.D. 


tABOUT forty years ago, in a provincial municipal library, a young 

an asked to read the works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Neither the 
Yorth Sea nor the North Wind satisfied his craving for plenitude. 
oth the Joyful Wisdom and the Will to Power whispered to 
him: “This sand dune, this cloud, what is there of reality in 
ese things?” — “We are only able to understand a world forged 
by ourselves.” In those days, for this young Nordic, cemeteries 
emained mute and churches without utterance. “The heaven of 
hance soars above the universe,” declared Zarathustra. “Men have 
rovided themselves with their good and their evil.” And again: 
“Your reason, your imagination, your will, your love, must become 
your very world.” — “Sir, you are reading Nietzsche,’ said the 
ibrarian uneasily, handing him the book. “I love the great scorners 
ecause they are the great venerators and the arrows of desire 
cowards the other shore. . . . I love one whose soul is overfull.” So 
it was, this irritation at having as yet encountered nothing great, 
of being unable to allay the thirst for the absolute. 


‘Beyond Good and Evil” 


At twenty years of age, who has not tried to reconstruct the 
world — whether from sand or from clouds — because no one has 
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been capable of understanding him, or of answering his need? 
Romantic solitude? Worse, metaphysical solitude. In those times 
people were going from Chateaubriand to Vigny. They had no: 
Kierkegaard, no Kafka. They were reading Nietzsche, they were: 
not reading M. Sartre. Was he holding sway? “I am God, I have: 
found it convenient to assume this disguise,” Nietzsche had declared . 
twenty years previously in the streets of Turin. He was mad, the: 
Absolute was devouring his brain; perhaps sanctity would have: 
maintained his balance. But his mockery had, nevertheless, some-- 
thing of nobility about it. Listen to him: “If he became weary of: 
his grandeur, this great man, only then would his beauty begin. . . .. 
And when he turns from himself, he will leap above his shadow —- 
he will leap into his sun.” Thus spoke Zarathustra. This attitude —- 
however haughty, however desperate it may be —is of another: 
kind than the attitude of Sartre. The death of God, with Nietzsche,, 
does not bring about the death of the Spiritual, as with Sartre.. 
Sartre’s man does not know the uplifting hour of the “Great Con-- 
tempt.” He does not leap in his sun, he grovels, a larva without 
essence, in a slimy world. He uses “his liberty” only to extract 
himself from this birdlime by choices indefinitely renewed. When 
all is said, his heroism is nothing but cunning. Beyond good and 
evil, Nietzsche remains — for thinkers of good faith —a moralist of 
genius. Sartre could never be anything but the subtle advocate of 
nothingness and the dialectician of the devil: his work is degrading 
to the point of nausea. : 
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“Man is something that must be surmounted.” Pride, Humility, 
Health countersign this aphorism. The niggardly moralism which 
Nietzsche mortally wounded could do nothing but harm to the 
young reader of Zarathustra. The latter would say that one does 
not ask a skeleton to show signs of love. Only the mystics have 
charm. St. Therese of the Child Jesus has a power of seduction.. 
The roses were not paper ones that evening and, their perfume 
mingled with incense having caused his heart to swell, our pilgrim 
of the Absolute ran along the way of the Commandments. The 
transformation had been accomplished, but by grace. “If I do no 
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discover, like the alchemist, the magic formula which will trans- 
imute all this dirt into gold,” Nietzsche had said, “I am lost.” 
| 


A Stray Mystic 

_ Nietzsche is a paradoxical form of prophetism, a stray mystic. 
I felt him to be a kindred spirit with St. John of the Cross. “He 
who wishes to become lightning must remain for a long time in 
darkness.” Then again: “Oh my soul, I have poured out on thee 
Il light and all darkness.” He knows “a midnight happiness that 
sings. . . . The night is also a sun.” There exist between them 
resemblances sometimes direct, sometimes inverse, and M. Quinot 
bserved this in Pages Mystiques (Laffont) in 1945. I confided 
is very profound impression of mine to Gustave Thibon, at the 
ime of our first interview: I recall that it was on the Avignon 
ck which overlooks the Rhone. He had no difficulty communicat- 
ing with me on this great subject and promised to write about it 
jfor the Etudes Carmélitaines. He did so in an admirable manner 
in October, 1934. I quote him: “An essentially religious sap 
ourishes the foliage of their thought; John of the Cross and 
tNietzsche were thirsty unto death for superhuman fullness. Both 
\ollowed the attraction of their bent. But the one became engulfed 
fin the transcendent light, while the other sought to sink within 
nimself: the one said: ‘God and I, and blossomed forth in unity; 
tthe other: ‘God my unknown depth, and died in the interiorization 
of Saturn and of Narcissus.” Yes, both felt the necessity of going 
peyond oneself and losing oneself, as the service of the Absolute 
emands. Both underwent “the charm which struggles for us.” 
is is, says the author of Will to Power, “the magic of the extreme, 
Nhe allurement which all the last things exert.” John of the Cross 
olunges into the ocean of God; nothing attracts him but the All. 
‘His destiny is to become engulfed in this Abyss. His finality places 
him astride the prow of the bark of Peter. In the words of Thibon, 
e is “the greatest extremist of all the saints.” 


easonable Little Seneca 

_ The fixation of being in God is, moreover, astonishingly simplify- 
g. “The way of life demands very little agitation and industry,” 
ys John of the Cross. “If some day you purify your soul of posses- 
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sions and of alien desires, you will understand things according to) 
the spirit and if you deny your desire for them, you will enjoy 
their truth, distinguishing the certain in them.” What an aphorism 
of precious wisdom! I beg you to remember it, along with these 
golden verses: 


In this detachment, the spiritual soul finds its quiet 
and repose; 
For, since it covets nothing, 
nothing wearies it by lifting it up, 
and nothing oppresses it by casting it down, 
for it is in the centre of its humility. 


The great St. Teresa’s little Seneca is a reasonable man; not 
only does he give judicious counsels but he puts reason in a places 
of honor: “Blessed is he who, having laid aside his taste and his: 
inclination, considers things in the light of reason. . . . In acting: 
according to reason, he takes substantial nourishment. . . . Do not 
wait to act virtuously until you have a desire to, reason suffices 
for you. . . . Deliberate with your reason in order to do what it 
tells you on the path of God and that will be worth more to youl 
in this regard than any works done without this guidance. . . . 
Alas, the best themselves do not act according to reason, the motive 
of their acts is tainted with self-interest. It is instinctive affectivity 
which unconsciously moves almost all men in almost all cases. Theyy 
have no intention of admitting this, for they have been taughij 
that they are rational animals. I have no other motive in demand} 
ing that the unconscious be laid bare than the one which St. John 
of the Cross gives me, but he is imperious: No one has a right 
if he wants to be perfect, to ignore the duplicity of his acts. Only} 
pure hearts will see God. This purity consists in the absence 03 
self-deception, the creator of neurosis. 

Omnis homo mendax, Psalm 115 and the Epistle to the Romana 
affirm. We are so molded in lying that the lie does not appear iri 
the list of capital sins, and one hardly accuses himself of it wi 
perturbation. It is no longer a sin, it is a nature defending itself 
and in place of it, the conspiracy of silence is also practiced. Bui 
John of the Cross, as well as Nietzsche, sets out to uncover it bw 
removing the mask of our virtue. 4 
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. “My genius is in my nostrils,” said Nietzsche. John of the Cross 
smelled the dispositions of the soul by offensive breath; he saw 
‘the secrets of the heart. “I heard him say sometimes,” Eliseus of 
the Martyrs testifies, “that no lie, however hidden, however well 
contrived it may be, when observed attentively, fails in some way 
or other to appear as a lie. There is no demon transfigured into 
,an angel of light who, when carefully considered, does not eventu- 
jally let one see who he is. A hypocrite tries in vain to be clever, 
dissembling and crafty, you will find him out by dealing with him 
for a time and watching him.” 


The Lie 


Lying is conscious repression. Soon pride effaces the remembrance 
of the lie, and the latter falls into the oblivion of the unconscious. 
“You did that,” says my memory. “No,” says pride. Finally the 
memory yields. In Antichrist, Nietzsche says, “I call lying not want- 
ing to see what one sees, not wanting to see it as one sees it; it 
matters little whether the lie takes place before witnesses or without 
witnesses. The most common lie is that by which one deceives 
himself.” I know some very pious souls who refuse to look truth 
in the face; because it disturbs them, they shrink before the evi- 
dence. John of the Cross disclosed the deceitful errors of apprentice 
mystics not yet rectified by the double purification, sensitive and 
spiritual, of the Nights which cure even neurosis. There are those 
who “imagine that what does not correspond to their tastes and 
their desires does not correspond to the will of God. On the other 
hand, when they are satisfied, they are convinced that God is 
also.” Some believe themselves to be very mortified and remain 
“attached to their detachment” according to the very Joannine 
formula of Nietzsche. The penance they do is only a “penance of 
beasts, to which,” says John of the Cross, “they are attracted, 
exactly like beasts, by the desire and pleasure which they find 
therein.” And then they extend the error to the love they bear for 
God, which proceeds only from a vague need to love and funda- 
entally to love oneself. Then there are those conversations with 
heaven in which the soul “replies to itself by force of having a 
sdesire for it.” Assuredly, there can be authentic supernatural com- 
munications, but St. John of the Cross analyzes, “although it is 
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true that one may attribute them to God and thank Him for them, 
considering oneself unworthy, nevertheless there ordinarily remains — 
in the soul a certain hidden satisfaction and an esteem for that and 
for itself, from which, without its being aware of it, there arises — 
great spiritual pride.” 


Spiritual Pharisaism 


This is the Pharisaism of spirituality. To what extent can one — 
remain blind to this lie? When one considers that “the soul on 
the way to God conceals more indecency and impurity if it has 
within it the least inclination to anything of this world than if,” 
says John of the Cross, “it should bear the burden of all the ugly 
and painful temptations imaginable provided its rational will did 
not desire to admit them”; when one considers that, one suffers 
from not being truthful. St. Teresa of Avila, despite her “natural 
horror of lying,” pointed out that on many points she tended 
toward lying. She did not know until later “what it is to walk 
in truth, in the presence of Truth” (Life, Ch. 40). “I tore off masks 
necessary to some weak creatures, but it is possible that I did not 
take off my own.” 


Purgation of the Memory 


Was it necessary to be so cruel? “We can hardly penetrate a 
truth to its root.” John of the Cross, considering “that no disturbance 
ever comes to the soul except through the apprehensions of the 
memory, recommends a strange remedy: to effect and to allow 
God to effect the dark night of the memory, not indeed to keep 
ourselves in the state of illusion, but to destroy the illusion which 
possesses us, by means of hope. Here is his reasoning: “All posses- 
sion — illusory or not—is opposed to hope; this virtue, says the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (XI, 1), has for its object that which is 
not possessed.” But the more the memory is stripped, the more 
hope it acquires; consequently, the more hope it has, the more it 
is united to God. For the more a soul hopes in God, the more it 
obtains from Him. Thus, unless it is a matter of carrying out our 
obligations without personal attachment—and the Holy Spirit 
makes us know and not know — it is necessary that “every time 
there are presented forms, distinct images (and illusions are in- 
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‘uded among these) the soul should take care not to stop there 
ut turn itself immediately to God (who has no forms and could 
tot so be associated with illusions) and with an impulse filled 
vith love.” 

Certainly this is not easy. One’s whole instinctive life rebels, for 
enter into this void is, for it, a regression. Moreover, one should 
ot brave this void without the advice of a director, without recog- 
izing in oneself, when the moment arrives, the three signs of 
ne Ascent and the Dark Night. But if it is well to be prudent here, 
me should not practice that kind of prudence which causes one 
» confine himself to a world of illusion, to fold the wings of hope 
bout himself, instinct being deceived by the life which does not 
ive it what it desires and refusing, as a consequence, to accept 
fe as it is. In the same manner in which charity takes possession 
the will and faith of the understanding, the memory can be 
bsorbed by hope. This is the practice of anagogical acts so highly 
scommended by St. John of the Cross. By acting in this way, 
ne. leaps above his own shadow, one frees the remembering 
culty from illusions by fixing it theologically upon God, whose 
mplicity and purity cannot deceive. This is an excellent sub- 
mation: a perfect orientation of our forces, including those 
ardened in the habit of wandering; a total effort toward a giving 
syond self. In order to leap thus into the sun, God’s collaboration 
necessary. “In proportion as the soul enters, for its part, into that 
gation and emptiness of forms, God brings it into possession 
* union.” 


xperience of the Divine 

This experience is realizable, even for artists. Was not John of 
he Cross a great poet, did he not enjoy music very much? My 
,oughts turn to Camille Bellaigue, whom Pius X loved. 

_A year before his death, he wrote to me: “I have clearly under- 
‘ood and felt that my forty-five years of intellectual, literary, 
Htistic life were nothing, nothing at all, less than nothing, in com- 
arison with a single one of the thoughts and especially a single one 
the darts of joy granted to me from time to time by Him Whom 
ou taught me to know, to love.” 

‘“T certainly do not ask that a choice be imposed upon me. But if, 
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per impossible, I were forced to choose, I know very well, with 
certain knowledge, which I would wish to lose and which to retain.” 

And in another letter: “I have felt, understood, in the weakness 
of human understanding and feeling, the whole force, the whole 
perfection of divine knowledge and love. God has been present to 
me, present within me, within my whole being. There He made an 
absolute void, but a void which He immediately filled. All that I 
am, all that I ever was—all that was taken away, destroyed, I 
abandoned all, gave all, with abundance of heart, with an intoxicat- 
ing joy. I told the Lord that I was now holding on to life by but a 
single bond — and you know what one. Let Him break it whenever 
He wishes, and the sooner the better, on condition that it be at 
the same time for the two beings whom it binds. But as for all the 
rest, it seemed to me, that I was making the sacrifice joyfully, and 
that all that had never existed and, less than ever, was nothing.” 


Nietzschean Negativism 


We are at the antipodes of Joyful Wisdom: “You will never again 
pray, you will never again adore, never again will you rest in an 
unlimited confidence. . . . You will defend yourself against a final 
peace.” Let us beware of this negativism. A great part of the 
Nietzschean indignation flows “from a very high conception od 
God and of man and from an authentically religious sentiment: 
(Lenz, Satan). In reading certain pages of Nietzsche on the deat 
of God, one feels God present in a way that one could not imagine: 
Where God is concerned, the way of negation goes further, here 
again, than the way of affirmation. 

“Although man received no other profit than that of being freec 
from the pain and trouble from which he is delivered by this fon 
getfulness and this emptiness of the memory, it would be,” say) 
John of the Cross, “a great gain and a great good for him. . . 
Certainly it is always a vain thing to become troubled, even wher 
everything is being lost, everything is being destroyed, everythin: 
is going wrong, since one causes more harm than good by that. Bu 
to endure all things with a peaceful and tranquil equanimity wil 
not only procure countless blessings for the soul, but will alss 
give it the faculty of judging with clearer insight during thes: 
same trials and of applying the suitable remedy. . . . Even in th 
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‘most adverse circumstances,” our Master of Wisdom continues, “we 
should rather rejoice than be troubled, for fear of losing the greatest 
good, which is tranquility of spirit and peace. . . . Man would 
mever lose peace if he would not only forget his own perceptions 
and abandon his own thoughts, but if, in addition to this, he would 
refrain from listening, from seeing, and from conversing as much 
!as possible. Our nature is so decrepit, so unstable, that it can hardly 
{fail to happen that, because of the memory, it falls into things which 
\disturb and trouble the spirit which was in peace and tranquility, 
jremembering nothing.” “Let nothing trouble thee, let nothing 
lfrighten thee, all things are passing,” said St. Teresa. 


The Scapegoat 


This supreme indifference — which at first sight would seem to | 
be that of a sage rather than that of a saint —is necessary to live 
‘because of the incalculable aggressiveness which accompanies 
human covetousness. One must struggle to live, it is said, and in 
ithis combat he of whom others are envious will be suppressed. 
oP Man; sometimes God Himself. This instinctive impulse 
sstrains against the established order. There arises from this rupture 
a feeling of guilt which amplifies the anguish of not recovering one’s 
previous balance. Then, strange to say, in order to regain a peaceful 
and happy heart, when one does not do penance himself, he looks 
for a scapegoat for his own crimes. We will persecute him, accord- 
ing to the degree of our guilt. To escape the obsessive terror, one 
in turn terrorizes. The result is that one chooses a leader who, by 
his suffering or that of others, will free us, unless he oppresses us. 
In the light of these psychological data, many situations become 
lear and one can understand the crucified life of certain founders 
of religious orders. “We received our Rule from Pope Benedict XIV, 
e have pronounced our vows and we are keeping them faithfully; 
hy then are we expelled? . . . Why are we no longer the Con- 
sregation of the Holy Redeemer,” said St. Alphonsus de Liguori 
in his delirium. “Patience, God doubtless wills it.” On his death- 
ined, a few days before his last sigh, St. John Baptist de La Salle 
inad the supreme humiliation of hearing that, because of lies, the 
Faculties of hearing confessions had been withdrawn from him. St. 
Philip Neri saw himself deprived by Rome of the power of hearing 
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confessions. St. Grignon de Montfort was several times under inter- 
dict. The foundress of the Cenacle, Venerable Couderc, saw herself: 
set aside for the benefit of an incapable beginner, unexpectedly 
made superioress-general. They went so far as publicly to refuse: 
Communion to Blessed Anne-Marie Jahouvey, foundress of St., 
Joseph of Cluny. For failure to yield to the implacable desires of! 
the Bishop of Autun, who was working to replace her, “the servant 
of God was commanded to lay aside the religious habit”; priests: 
could no longer give her absolution. St. Joan Anthide Thouret 
arrived at Besancon before the mother house of the Institute that 
she had founded: “My daughter,” the visitor said gently, “please: 
announce the Superioress-General.” A slave to her instructions, the: 
portress preserved a troubled silence. “My child,” insisted the 
traveler, “I am your Mother.” “We have orders concerning you,” 
the other finally answered. . . . And the door again closed. “Thou: 
wilt have no trouble in subduing men and being served by things: 
if thou canst forget both them and thyself.” This aphorism of St. 
John of the Cross points out to what extent one must disappear 
in order not to stir up envy. . . . Yet his courage was indomitable. 
He spoke loud and strongly when it was necessary. 


“Strange Redemption” 


In imitation of Christ before human arrogance, he himself wished 
to be “despised and counted as nothing.” They were not content ta 
leave him in a corner “like an old tatter, a dishrag.” They made 
him scapegoat No. 1 of the Carmelite guilt of his time. They 
calumniated him, they imposed penances upon him, they came 
near to expelling him from the Order. He was resigned to all, on 
the part of his sons, he who, in order to bring them to the primitive 
ideal of Carmel revivified in his soul, had formerly endured prison 
at the command of his brothers. Honest psychoanalysis, which is 
disconcerted by the antireligious attitude of Freud, recognizes 
clinically “the existence of a strange redemption which is brought 
about by sacrifice and suffering, frees the guilty and condemns the 
saints, of a strange reversibility of merits by which those who have 
gained them are frustrated for the benefit of those who have noi 
merited.” Thus speaks Doctor Laforgue. 

Christ found suffering on earth and transfigured it: “Blessed are 
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those who suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. . . . Blessed are you when men reproach you, 
and persecute you, and, speaking falsely, say all manner of evil 
against you, for my sake, Rejoice and exult, because your reward 
is great in heaven.” The Lamb without spot, before being immo- 
lated for the sins of the world, opened the gates of heaven for all 
the expiatory victims chosen consciously or unconsciously by their 
own and whom hatred had not contaminated. How could they 
not have been pleasing to God in such a sacrifice of love which 
resupposes implicit Faith? 


= = ol 


Nonviolence and Forgiveness 


In the face of unbridled hatred, two attitudes are recommended 
to the spiritual man: nonviolence and forgiveness. They comple- 
ent each other. With the rigid watchfulness that we have 
described is associated — according to divine custom — an oblation 
without measure. 
The patience of God Himself is required. Every Friday there is 
read in all mosques the eighteenth Sourat of the Koran, from which 
If excerpt this dialogue between Moses and Elias: 
Instructed by the mercy of divine knowledge, El Khadir guides 
the frightened Moses in the path of Predestination. 
Mosss: “(May I) follow thee so that thou mayst teach me what 
thou hast been taught on the just way?” 
Extas: “In truth, thou wilt never have (enough) patience 
with me.” 
“How wouldst thou have patience concerning that of which thou 

;wouldst not know how to grasp the sense?” 

Mosss: “Thou wilt find me patient if it pleases God and I will 
ot disobey thy order.” 
 Ettas: “In that case if thou follow me, do not question me about 


; 


anything, but wait until I myself have begun to make mention of 

‘the matter.” 

They then both set out and climbed into a boat. Elias (sought) 

to make it sink. . 
Moszs: “Wouldst thou (seek to) make it sink so as to drown its 

crew? Thou hast committed a strange act in that.” 
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Eusas: “Did I not tell thee in truth that thou couldst not have 
(enough) patience with me?” 

Moss: “Do not reprimand me because I forgot and do not im- 
pose upon me a (too) strict order.” 

Both set out and met a young boy, whom Elias killed. 

Mosss: “Ah, thou hast killed an innocent man, without his (hay- 
ing killed) anyone! Thou has committed a strange act in that.” 

Exsas: “Did I not tell thee, in truth, that thou couldst not have 
enough patience with me?” . 

Later Elias will say: 

“I have not done (all) that on my own initiative. Such is the 
explanation that thou hast not had the patience (to await).” 


Buddha and St. Francis 


Universals in time as well as in space, representing the loftiest. 
wisdom in the world, three dialogues can be placed parallel to 
one another concerning the first attitude: to suffer in persecution. 

The earliest of these dialogues, whose definitive publication dates 
at the very latest from the end of the third century after Christ: 
and concerning which, in the present state of research, there could. 
be no question of influences, is that of Buddha and his disciple: 
Pourna, formerly a rich merchant, who has just received the mon-: 
astic investiture; the second is that well-known one between St.. 
Francis of Assisi and Brother Leo, on the way from Perugia to: 
St. Mary of the Angels; the third is that of St. John of the Cross; 
and Brother Martin of the Assumption. 

“Brother Martin,” said John of the Cross, “let us imagine that 
enemies have come to mistreat us and to overpower us with cudgel! 
blows, how would your charity bear that?” 

“With the grace of our Lord God, I would bear it with patience.” 

And the fiery and indignant reply from John of the Cross: 

“What's this, Brother Martin? You reply lukewarmly? Then you: 
do not have the immense desire to suffer martyrdom for our Lord! 
Jesus Christ? We ought to persuade them to strike us more and| 
to make martyrs of us for Christ our Redeemer.” 

Some will call this Spanish fervor. Others will say sadomasochism. 
And Laforgue replies to the latter: “The joy of suffering ought not 
to be catalogued in a unilateral manner as a pathological symptom. 
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It may represent the joy of bearing the cross for others.” This is 
a far cry from reductive psychoanalysis, which explains the superior 
‘by the inferior. 

The Buddhist and the Franciscan dialogues should be given 
together as Olivier Lacombe published them in the “Christian 
Risk” (Etudes Carmélitaines, April, 1939— text taken from the 
Vinaya of the Moitla-Sarvdstivddines, translated by Sylvain Lévi, 
Pari Hartmonn, Paris, 1987, p. 140). 


— When we arrive at Saint Mary of the Angels all soaked by 
the rain and frozen by the cold, famished with hunger, and we 
knock at the door of the monastery; and the irritated porter says: 

_ “Who are you?” and we say: “We are two of your brothers”; 
and he says: “You are not telling the truth, you are two scoun- 
drels who steal alms from the poor.”. . . Then if we bear this in- 
sult and this cruelty patiently, without becoming disturbed and 
without murmuring, thinking humbly and charitably that this 

porter knows us well, that God is making him speak against us, 
_ O Brother Leo, that is perfect joy. 


— Where dost thou wish to dwell now? said Buddha to the 
disciple Pourna. — Master, I desire to fix my abode in the land 
of the Cronaparanta. — They are violent, O Pourna, those men 
of Crondparanta; they are passionate, cruel, choleric, furious, 
insolent. O Pourna, when the men of Cronaparanta address 
thee with evil, coarse, and insolent words, when they get angry 
at thee and insult thee, what wilt thou think of thatP—O 
Master, if the men of Crondparanta address me with evil, 
coarse, and insolent words, if they get angry at me and insult 
me, here is what I will think: they are certainly good men, 
these Crondparantans, they are gentle men, who address me 
with evil, coarse, and insolent words, but do not strike me nor 
throw stones at me. 


— And if we persist in knocking at the door and the porter 
comes out in a rage and chases us with offensive words and 
blows, saying: “Get out of here, you thieves, and villains, go 
to the alms-house, for you shall by no means eat nor be lodged 
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here,” if we bear that with cheerfulness and love, O Brother 
Leo, write this down, that will be perfect joy. 


— They are violent, Pourna, the men of Cronaparanta . . . 
they are insolent. If the men of Grondparanta strike thee with 
their fists and throw stones at thee, what wilt thou think of 
that? — Master, if the men of Crondparanta strike me with 
their fists and throw stones at me, here is what I will think: 
they are certainly good men these Crondparantans, they are 
gentle men, who strike me with their fists or throw stones at 
me, but do not strike me with a club, nor with the sword. 


— And if, Brother Leo, constrained by hunger and cold and 
darkness, we knock some more and beg and plead, for the love 
of God, with great wailing that he open up for us and simply let 
us enter, and the porter, more scandalized, says: “I will treat 
them as they deserve”: and comes out with a knotty cudgel, and 
takes us by the cowl, and throws us on the ground, and rolls us 
in the snow, and beats us with the cudgel, knot by knot, if we 
bear all these things patiently and cheerfully, thinking of the 
pains of Blessed Christ, which we should suffer for love of Him: 
O Brother Leo, write this down, there and in that is perfect joy. 


— They are violent, O Pourna, the men of Crondparanta. .. . 
If the men of Cronaparanta strike thee with a club or with 
the sword . . . if they deprive thee completely of life, what wilt 
thou think of that? Master, here is what I will think of it... . 
They are certainly good men, these Crondparantans, they are 
gentle men, who deliver me with so little suffering from this 
filthy body. — Good, good, Pourna, thou canst, with the per- 
fection of patience with which thou art endowed, yes, thou 
canst dwell, fix thy abode in the land of the Cronaparantans. 
Go, Pourna, delivered, deliver; arrived at the other shore, make 
others arrive there; consoled, console; arrived at complete 
Nirvana, make others arrive there. 


I have no intention of making these magnificent texts, whose 
literary parallelism is so striking, render more than they can give. 
We will not leave the domain of analogy. “For the Buddhist, the 
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ego is physically destroyed by this ascesis of poverty, since” — says 
Lacombe — “the fear of seeing the egoistic desire revive makes him 
deny all ontological reality to personality. For the Christian, it 
‘is a matter of obtaining a moral death because the moral evil to 
|be destroyed is moral in its essence: but this death, which is only 
imoral in the metaphysical depths of the spirit in which the drama 
is taking place, is prepared for by a long series of quite real mortifi- 
cations which can even go so far as temporal death voluntarily 
accepted.” 


‘Teachers of Wisdom 


Nevertheless, just as one should not make Friedrich Nietzsche 
‘the father of total wars because he declares: “I am dynamite,” 
either should one make these three great spiritual men whom I 
have brought together in this discourse on Wisdom the Fathers 
of Disarmament. “I shudder,” cried Nietzsche in prophetic anguish, 
“to think of those who will invoke me fifty years from now... . 
tow can he who is of the highest species fail to have the worst 
parasites. .. . About every profound spirit a mask ever grows and 
develops, due to an interpretation which is always false, i.e., shal- 
jlow, of each one of his words.” However little we may be inclined 
to heroism, it is fitting that we leave to sanctity and wisdom their 
true appearance. Francis of Assisi understood how to practice the 
Gospel ad litteram, sine glossa, and this fidelity revolutionized the 
world. Today, another pilgrim of the Absolute, St. John of the 
Cross, is reaching souls — interiorly as well as exteriorly — in their 
ost profound aspirations. He is fulfilling their highest hopes. The 
Hoctrine of St. John of the Cross is “substantial and solid” and is 
intended — he himself says — “for one and all, if they wish to pass 
jon to nakedness of spirit.” Every man of good will, whether he 
jbelong to the body or to the soul of the Church, from the fact 
fthat he receives sanctifying grace can find a master in John of the 
FSross and rise to divine union. In fact, no limit could restrain this 
lascent other than the good pleasure of God. But at the moment I am 
not treating of Joannine mysticism itself, I am taking the liberty 
lof comparing John of the Cross with other teachers of wisdom. I 
inave done so for the benefit of apologetics itself and without fear 
f confusion among the doctrines. Christian thought has every- 
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thing to gain in not being contradicted by the thinkers of humanity, 
from being, if I may dare say it, confirmed by them. 

If the wisdom of St. John of the Cross is solidly based on 
psychology to the extent that psychiatrists and psychoanalysts do 
not oppose him, this wisdom which I shall qualify as universal 
plunges its roots into the Wisdom of the Son of God. Truthfully, 
there is no other wisdom with him than the divine wisdom of 
love, which is destructive of illusions. 

“This spiritual light being so simple, so pure and so general and - 
not attached nor particularized to any particular intelligible object, 
natural or divine (being that it holds all the powers of the soul 
empty and annihilated in all its apprehensions) from this it hap- 
pens,” says St. John of the Cross (Dark Night), “that the soul 
with great universality and facility understands and penetrates all 
that is presented to it from above and from here below. That is 
why the Apostle says that “the spiritual man searches all things 
even unto the depths of God.” For of this general and simple 
wisdom, Scripture says “it attains everywhere because of its purity,” 
because it does not descend to any particular intelligible object or 
affection. And that is the property of the purified and annihilated 
spirit concerning all particular affections and perceptions. Because, 
from the fact that it neither tastes nor understands anything in 
particular, remaining in its emptiness, obscurity, and darkness, it 
embraces everything with one great disposition, so that in it is 
verified the saying of St. Paul: “Having nothing and possessing all. 
For such beatitude was due to such poverty of spirit.” 


The Beatitudes 


The Beatitudes of Jesus Christ penetrated, by means of Tolstoi, 
to the very heart of Mahatma Gandhi. The latter spoke fluently 
their strange language and in our own times he triumphed, thanks 
to them. It is just, it is honorable to say SO. 

“If some one strikes you on the right cheek, offer him the other 
cheek” — “Be peacemakers” — “Love one and all” — “Pray without 
ceasing’ — “Have no care for the morrow.” I once heard from his 
secretary, Madame Cheesman, that he said this. He practiced it 
until death. He pardoned. 

In reality, nonviolence is not sufficient, one must add to it for- 
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giveness, which is not “the inability to avenge oneself.” To avenge 
oneself reactivates the hatred and perpetuates the offense. Hatred 
‘satisfies the nerves and solves nothing. Christians forgive; Hindus, 
whom Christianity has not inspired as it inspired Gandhi, do not 
use the word “forgiveness” since they do not use the word “sin.” 
-Ramakrisna thought that —far from becoming incensed against 
calumny — he ought, having been unable to conquer his adversary, 
to reproach himself for having provoked the injury. It is up to him 
who has received the most to make the first step. Most’ men do 
not know what they are doing. Jesus said so to the world from 
‘the heights of Calvary. 
| “Thou, Lord, forgive with happiness and love him who has 
offended Thee, and I do not forgive, I do not honor him who is 
yangry at me.” And John of the Cross has pity on our weakness; 
his counsels of wisdom become insistent: “If thou wert surrounded 
by angels, many things would not seem good to thee, for thou 
} wouldst not penetrate the substance of them. . . . If thou shouldst 
live in the midst of demons, God demands that thou conduct thy- 
self among them without turning thy head and thy thought to 
| their affairs. Leave them completely to themselves; and as for 
thyself, have no care other than to keep thy soul pure and entirely 
tin God, without allowing any thought of this or that to trouble 
| thee.” Hatred must be conquered by Serenity; then its victims 
} have an eternal voice. 


LA New Love 

| Is that all? No. There is something else. “Wisdom comes by love, 
:silence and self-denial.” By love . . . On July 6, 1591, in the midst 
}of the opprobrium that he had wished, John of the Cross wrote 
| these lines: “Concerning what is happening to me . . . do not let it 
cause you any sadness, it causes me none. What afllicts me greatly 
Lis to see the blame cast upon those who are not guilty. It is not 
men who are doing these things, it is God who knows what we 
hneed and commands them for our good. Do not think otherwise 
lithan that God has commanded all things. Where there is no love, 
}put love, and you will find love.” 

| We grow weak in the face of this challenge. “All that is done 
hout of love,” said Nietzsche in his own manner, “is done beyond 
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good and evil.” And he begged for love: “Man in the depths of 
his heart needs friends unless he has his God. And I have neither 
God, nor friends.” “More than ever a goal is necessary and a love, 
a new love.” 

A new love . . . In the Carmel of Lisieux, Therese of the Child 
Jesus caused a salutary revolution. During her novitiate when 
someone tried to teach her that “the great mark of a vocation to 
our Order is the fear of the judgments of God,” her sister Celine: 
testifies that Therese reacted with all the better part of her being: 
against this anti-Carmelite directive, taken from an unpublished. 
work, entitled moreover: The Treasure of Carmel. One can imagine: 
that from that time there was being formed secretly in the soul of: 
Therese the act of oblation to merciful Love. . . . “To return with: 
love from this great exile towards the smaller and the more: 
humble,” sighed Nietzsche. . . . “When power becomes clemency,, 
when it descends to the visible, I call beauty such an abasement.” 

Thanks to this new love, Therese of Lisieux was able to lure: 
the young reader of Zarathustra. She is the messenger of another 
Sage, breaker of masks and pilgrim of the absolute: John of the: 
Cross. He is the sole nourishment of this sixteen-year-old girl who, 
in an epoch characterized by little mysticism, desires him to be-: 
come a Doctor of the Church. For he has the secret of the knowl- 
edge of this new love: “Infused and loving knowledge of God, 
which enlightens the soul and at the same time enkindles it with 
love, until it is raised up step by step, even unto God its Creator” 
(Dark Night, II, Ch. 18). 


God wants to speak to the people 
who stay on the plains through 
those to whom He speaks on the 
summit of the mountain. 

| — Edith Stein 


i Invocation 
| for New Priests and Teachers 


-O GOD of light, true God of true God, giver of life, source of 
all goodness and of truth, turn Your loving gaze upon us for this 
‘hour which marks at once an end and a beginning: the end of this 
phase of our formal training for the work we have chosen and 
the beginning of that stewardship for which we were trained. 
__ By Your all-comprehending and all-merciful assent, let the 
Paraclete come into our midst and enflame our hearts with a con- 
stant reverence for the truth which, coming from You, turns Your 
‘lowly creatures toward the pinnacle of human aspirations: Union 
with You. 

Let us, to the extent that we are able, continue the work of 
} Your Apostles who, instructed and inspired by You, taught Your 
}word to all the nations, dispelling ignorance and instilling truth, 
leading Your struggling children from beneath the black shadows 


\trust. For only when the mind and heart are fed with the fuel of 
litruth and goodness can they approach the burning intensity of 
"Your inner life, the life we must begin to know before we can 
resume to teach. 

Especially now, Divine Heart, do we need Your loving attention 
‘fin the work which faces us, for today, so many in the world have 
repudiated first principles so that knowledge is in a rout. Once You 
‘are found, how can we fail to see You in all things and to restore 
jorder to the subjects we teach? 

So lead us, we beseech You, to the truth, the truth we must grasp 
and place in the young hands held up to us. Only then can we 
start to live intensely; only then can we surrender to beauty’s 
‘contemplation; only then feel the joyous swelling of the heart filled 
\with good. 
~ Give us Your tongues of fire that we may know the truth and 
the truth may make us free. Give us this hour Your precious 
lesson and make us instruments of Your love and wisdom. For 
You — and only You—our Lord and our God — are the way, the 
‘truth, and the life. Amen. 
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Father Peter-Thomas, Vocational Director, continues, under the guid- 
ance of St. Teresa, to point out and clarify the meaning and direction 
of every man’s prayer. 


St. Teresa’s Method 
of Meditation 
Father Peter-Thomas of the Sorrowful Mother, O.C.D. 


St. Teresa’s Concept of Meditation 


WE HAVE emphasized St. Teresa’s fundamental theory of medi- 
tation: a loving conversation with Christ. St. Teresa, though, was 
a clever woman; she realized that it is extremely difficult to 
kneel down and begin our conversation with Christ immediately. 
Human nature being what it is, our thoughts quickly wander from 
prayer. Therefore, she proposed a systematic approach to this 
conversation with Christ. 

St. Teresa well understood the psychological mechanism of our 
human nature, and continually gives evidence of this knowledge 
in her writings. There are two principal interior faculties of man, 
intellect and will—or as they are termed in popular writing, mind 
and heart. The intellect (or mind) concerns itself with acts of 
reasoning, thought, and consideration; the will (or heart) is oc- 
cupied with acts of a volitional nature, such as love and affection. 
It is through the intellect that one comes to the knowledge of 
something, and it is through the will that he begins to love it. 
In other words, the intellect supplies the object for the will to love; 
and nothing is loved by the will unless it has first been presented 
to it by the intellect. 

Although meditation is principally centered in the will, St. 
Teresa is insistent that both intellect and will be employed if 
meditation is to be successful. In her program, she would have the 
intellect supply material for our conversation with Christ. For 
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example, the intellect is employed to consider the passion of Christ 
and His sufferings; and then the will is brought into play to talk 
‘to Christ about it, express its sorrow, and promise to avoid sin in 
the future.’ In her plan, the meditation itself (or the consideration 
.as we Call it here) is the task of the intellect, while the conversation 
is the work of the will. The consideration is only a reasoning 
‘process by which the intellect turns the will toward Christ. 

St. Teresa is careful to advise us against rushing into conversation 
with Christ until we are convinced we can sustain it. She admon- 
ishes us to picture our Lord and think of Him in one of His 
mysteries, and when the heart is moved, speak to Him about the 
subject of the day’s meditation. This procedure will result in an 
orderly plan for our conversation and will hinder wanderings of 
the mind. The average person is definitely not accustomed to this 
jinterior conversation, and, hence, St. Teresa would have us approach 
the problem systematically. 

In her outline of prayer, St. Teresa distinguishes the work of 
the intellect and the work of the will. To the intellectual process 
she adds a function known in psychology as the intellectual mem- 
jory. In her treatment of the matter, the intellectual procedure 
hiembraces two elements: the formation of images from the memory, 
:and intellectual reasoning. The intellectual memory depicts some 
kscene in Christ’s life, and the intellect itself examines it: then 
ithe will uses the result. Her concept of meditation might be 
depicted thus: 


; Work of intellect Work of will 

| Memory 

/Meditation — a3 producing CONVERSATION 
Consideration WITH CHRIST 


Needless to note, the conversation is the all-important thing here; 
\ithe work of the intellect merely prepares the conversation and 
serves as a guide for it. Some souls require a greater amount of 
jireasoning before they are able to begin their conversation; some 


1The explanation of the workings of the intellect and the will in our treatise 

is presented in a popular manner. The author begs the kind reader not to restrict 

‘him to technical terminology. We are interested here in a psychological, rather than 
can ontological, description of the interior mechanism of human nature. 
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require less. There is no hard and fast rule on the matter; here, as 
elsewhere, star differs from star. 

This intellectual prelude to our conversation with Christ has 
frightened many. There is a general misunderstanding that medi-: 
tation must be a process of reasoning, deductions, and syllogisms. 
Naturally, such a caricature of meditation is not appealing to many’ 
souls. Actually, there is nothing complicated or highly intellectual. 
about it. In the consideration, St. Teresa merely asks us to con- 
sider carefully Christ in one of His mysteries in much the same: 
manner as we examine a newspaper story about some figure in: 
daily life. 

In our prayer, we are not to engage in subtle philosophic: 
thought, nor are we to ponder over the truths of faith as would! 
a speculative theologian. All St. Teresa would have us do is {ill 
our minds and memories with Christ so that we may more easily 
talk to Him. She wisely enunciates a fundamental rule of medita- 
tion: that prayer consists not in thinking much, but in loving much. 
But, let us hear the Saint herself on the matter: 


The first thing I wish to discuss, as far as my limited understanding: 
will allow, is the nature of the essence of perfect prayer. For I have 
come across some people who believe that the whole thing consists 
in thought; and thus, if they are able to think a great deal about God, 
however much the effort may cost them, they immediately imagine 
they are spiritually minded; while, if they become distracted, and 
their efforts to think of good things fail, they at once become greatly 
discouraged and suppose themselves to be lost. I do not mean that 
it is not a favor from the Lord if any of us is able to continually 
meditate upon His works; and it is good for us to try to do this. But 
it must be recognized that not everyone has by nature an imagination 
capable of meditating, whereas all souls are capable of love. I have 
written elsewhere of what I believe to be the reasons for this wander- 
ing of the imagination .. . and so I am not discussing that now; ] 
am only anxious to explain that the soul is not thought, nor is the 
will controlled by thought — it would be a great misfortune if it were 


The soul's profit, then, consists not in thinking much, but in loving 
much.? 


. St. Teresa, Book of F ‘oundation, Ch. 5. Note that St. Teresa uses the term “medi 
tation” in the more restricted sense, a part of the whole exercise known as “menta 


prayer.” In our discussion, we have employed the term “consideration” for thi 
part of prayer. 
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Yet do not imagine I want you to make long meditations on our 
divine Saviour or much reasoning or profound and subtle conceptions. 
If you cannot do more, keep your eyes fixed for some moments on 
your adorable spouse.® . 

Those who reason much in prayer and find in any subject abundance 
of thoughts and considerations would do well to attend to the advice 
I am about to give. I would tell them not to give all the time of 
prayer to profoundly investigating the subject on which they are 
meditating. They will perhaps consider as lost the time thus not 
employed, but I consider it, on the contrary, a most precious gain. 
What then ought they to do? Let them place themselves in the pres- 
ence of our Lord and converse with Him, heart to heart, without 
fatiguing the understanding, and tasting the happiness of being in 
His company.* 


The teaching of St. Teresa should be clear; prayer does not 
consist in involved, complicated reasoning, but in thought which 
is productive of conversation with Christ. 

This is St. Teresa’s doctrine. But, let us now listen to her as 
she gives us an actual demonstration of true meditation: 


We begin to meditate upon a scene of the Passion—let us say 
upon the binding of the Lord to the column. The mind sets to work 
to seek out the reasons which are to be found for the great afflictions 
and distress which His Majesty must have suffered when He was 
alone there. It also meditates on the many other lessons which, if it is 
industrious, or well stored with learning, this mystery can teach. This 
method should be the beginning, the middle, and the end of prayer 
for us: it is a most excellent and safe road until the Lord leads us to 
other methods, which are supernatural . . . it is well to reflect for a 
time and to think of the pains which He bore there, why He bore 
them, who He is that bore them, and with what love He suffered 
them. But we must not always tire ourselves by going in search of 
such ideas; we must sometimes remain by His side with our minds 
hushed in silence. If we can, we should occupy ourselves in looking 
upon Him who is looking at us; keep Him company; talk with Him; 
pray to Him; humble ourselves before Him; have our delight in Him; 
and remember that He never deserved to be there. Anyone who can 
do this, though he may be but a beginner in prayer, will derive 


8 §t. Teresa, Life, Ch. 13. 
4 Ibid. 
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great benefit from it, for this kind of prayer brings many benefits; 
at least, so my soul has found.’ 


As we read St. Teresa’s writings on meditation, we are amazed 
at her understanding of human nature; she is an accomplished 
psychologist. Her insistence upon the employment of the intellect 
and memory during prayer is based on a profound psychological 
truth. She demands that our mind and our memory be saturated 
with the thought of Christ before we commence our conversation 
with Him. If we employ only our will, leaving the mind and 
memory free, then our conversation will soon falter; distracting 
thoughts and memories will crowd out our prayer. Hence, it is 
necessary to fill the mind and memory with Christ so that the 
entire organism —mind, memory, and heart—may be centered 
on Him.® 

St. Teresa gives us a clear picture of meditation: the mind 
furnishing matter for the heart’s talk with Christ. And, above all, 
her fundamental rule that prayer consists not in thought, but in love. 


A Simplified Method of Meditation 


During her daily period of meditation St. Teresa operated in 
an orderly manner; her prayer was not a haphazard, rambling 
affair. We noted in the previous chapter that she began her 
meditation with a consideration and remembrance of Christ in 
one of His mysteries, and progressed systematically to her con- 
versation with Him. In other words, St. Teresa followed a method 
of prayer. 

True, St. Teresa’s method is quite different from the involved 
procedures proposed to us by modern writers; but it is definitely 
a method. Her method, or manner of procedure if you will, simply 
follows the workings of our interior mechanism: intellect and 
memory resulting in acts of the will. Her method is not compli- 
cated: it is, however, complete and sufficient. 


5 [bid. 


6 It is not our intention here to follow the Augustinian th inci 
interior faculties: memory, intellect, and will. We cee Cea St Thonn 
doctrine of the two interior faculties, intellect and will; and posit intellectual memo 
as a function of the intellect. However, it was thought that for clarity’s sake a 
might make individual mention of the three functions here. i 7 
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_ It was not St. Teresa’s intention to bind the soul to a hard and 
fast method of prayer. She intends merely to distinguish clearly 
the necessary elements preparatory to our conversation with Christ. 
If her outline is followed, it may be worked out in any framework 
_of the individual’s choosing. 
_ But we think it essential that the beginner follow some logical 
procedure at meditation; also there is great danger of aimless 
mental wandering during the period of prayer. The employment 
of a method serves as a guide for the beginner. It is a lifesaver in 
_times of dryness and aridity. And when distractions weary the soul, 
one can fall back upon the method immediately. 

We find a great deal of prejudice against the employment of a 

method; and some of it is based on good reasons. We do need a 
‘method; but we do not require an involved, intellectual “work- 
out.” There are two extremes to be avoided: overcomplexity and 
lack of any method. The solution lies in between: the method of 
St. Teresa. 
__-Some will find they need but spend a short period on the 
preliminaries, and can launch almost immediately into the con- 
-versation. Others will be obliged to expend much effort on the 
presence of God and consideration; and then find themselves 
-able to stimulate but a short conversation with Christ. But all 
will be obliged to follow the steps of the method in some manner 
or other. 
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Mother Marie Vandenbergh is a native of Chicago and an alumna of 
Marquette University. She is at present engaged in retreat work as a 
member of the Religious of the Cenacle. Her article here indicates how 
‘the lovely, commonplace things of earth help us to know and to pray. 


3 


‘ON A summer’s morning when there is a breeze, 7:30 a.m. fre- 
quently finds me making my meditation outdoors. The breeze is 
essential. Without it I am no match for the mosquitoes. The nippy 
little pests must get up at the crack of dawn, or perhaps they have 
been up all night, dancing in the trees, just waiting for morning 
when an unwary nun might walk into their midst. Decidedly, un- 
less there is enough breeze to blow them away, to attempt an hour's 
‘prayer in the fresh air would be to court voluntary distraction. 

Once upon a time I would have found just being outdoors a 
sufficient distraction in itself. I felt I had to be in the chapel or 
I couldn't pray. It took very little in those days to turn my mind 
from the intricate outline of carefully prepared preludes and points 
which constituted my meditation. Thank God, my ideas on prayer 
have considerably broadened since then. I think of that era now 
as time spent in a spiritual iron lung. Perhaps there are people 
even now who are enslaved to a system as I once was. I pray 
‘for them. God grant them early release from such artificial helps 
to prayer. 

Why the simple lifting of mind and heart to God should ever 
‘become arduous and complicated is a mystery to me, but the 
sad facts of my own experience tell me that thus it can be. 
Perhaps it is part of an “awkward stage” in spiritual adolescence 
through which a soul must pass before it reaches maturity — and 
liberty of soul. Now all that remains of my tortuous method is 
the book I carry under my arm for use should I need help to get 
started. It is a learned book which makes careful distinctions be- 
tween kinds of prayer: “I — Thou Contemplation” and “It — 
Contemplation,” and so on. Today it wearies me. (And to think 
that I once prided myself on being an intellectual!) This morning 
instead of reading about contemplation, maybe we'll practice a 
little of it. 

I remember when I was in Rome, Father Walter Miller, S.J., of 
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Rochester, N. Y., and currently of the Vatican stellar observatory, 
invited my group of tertians to Castel Gandolfo for a day's outing 
and a look-see around the observatory. He showed us, chiseled on 
a plaque against the outer wall of the telescope tower, the motto 
Pius XI gave the observatory when it moved from Vatican City to 
the Alban hills: Deum Creatorem omnium, venite adoremus. 

A far cry from Lago Albano and the Barbierini Gardens is this 
little Illinois country town of Warrenville to which I, a Cenacle 
religious, was sent some months ago. But here, no less than in — 
Italy, the creatures of God’s fashioning cry out, “Come, let us adore 
our God, Creator of all things.” 

A Cenacle convent is always also a retreat house for laywomen. 
Every week end we open our doors and extend the traditional 
Cenacle hospitality to residents of southern and western Illinois, 
as well as to those who travel the thirty miles from Chicago's 
Loop that brings them to Warrenville — and to peace of soul. These 
good ladies tell us again and again that, even apart from the 
retreat exercises, just being here does them good. They find in 
this restful beauty God’s personal invitation to “come up higher, 
friend,” and commune in spirit with the Lord of all creation. 
Deum Creatorem omnium, venite adoremus. On this clear July 
morning it is not hard to accept the invitation. 

These surroundings are still new to me. I wonder if in time I 
will become less responsive to their appeal. It is so pitifully easy 
to become habituated to even the most precious things. Yet time 
has not succeeded in dulling my response to God, and He is my 
Most Precious Thing. “Beauty’s Self and beauty’s Giver.” Oh, at 
times I have grown weary and confused; but by His gracious 
ingenuity He continually renews my flagging spirits as He renews 
all nature in the spring. Blessed be God for all such divine con- 
descensions. He makes seasons in the soul. He makes all things 
new; He brings forth the flower and the fruit. Then in the sub- 
sequent inevitable decay, He hides the seed of future reawakenings. 

A short distance from our front door the lazy old Du Page 
River makes its muddy way across our forty acres. Near our 
neighbor's fence, the river veers off in a crooked twist beneath 
some overhanging willows. It is a view of which I am particularly 
fond. The sunlight through the leaves dapples the brown water 
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ith flecks of gold—and I am reminded of Hopkins’ “Glory be 
to God for dappled things!” Deum Creatorem omnium, venite 
iadoremus! It is as if God’s generosity were not content with 
creating things just “good enough” for man’s use. Divine prodigality 
as overlaid creation with an added enameling of goodness, jenough 
land to spare, beyond the demands of mere utility. The ale brown 
of the winding river has been enriched with a largess of gold, 
sprinkled with unstinting carelessness. A Father’s heart knows no 
parsimony where His children are concerned. His gifts are good 
pmeasure, pressed down and flowing over! 
On the opposite bank sentinel poplars stand reflecting in the 
pstill water. In the widest angle of the river bend we have a 
tbed of water lilies, inhabited by frogs of every size, shape, and 
jvocal range — chorus and solo artists alike — for our greater amaze- 
ment during the night. There is one old “salvation-shouter” who 
fmight have traveled with a street-corner band. “On-the-drum! 
On-the-drum! Put-a-nickel-on-the-drum!” he croaks. Another bears 
‘a more evangelical stamp: “Pr-r-each! Pr-r-each!” is his shrill cry. 
‘A third contents himself with a sepulchral “Al-le-lu-ia, al-le-lu-ia,” 
in a nervous monotone. An anonymous member of these nocturnal 
revivals leaps off his lily pad as I approach. 
_ The lilies are not open yet. It will take another hour of strong 
ssunlight to relax the buds. How patient the Creator is! Our 
American tendency is to get things done, and done fast. We are 
all efficiency and speed. We'd put zippers on those lily buds, and 
have them open and close according to our pleasure. Not so 
Almighty God. He made lilies according to a pattern—and He 
wespects the laws of His own creation. Even thus patiently He waits 
“for a soul’s unfolding. How long we remain in bud. How gradually 
mwe open our hearts in answer to the sunshine of His grace. Dear 
God, open our souls wide, that we may give glory to Thy Name! 
Meanwhile dragonflies with iridescent bodies and black mesh 
wings sweep impatiently up and down in crazy formations no 
self-respecting flight commander would tolerate, nipping up gnats 
‘and unwary water bugs. At this time of day the fish are not 
‘competing with the other insect eaters, but in the evening you 
ican see a few fins flipping in the sunset. No one with a penchant 
for trout, however, would waste time or talent on the lowly 
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catfish, bullheads, and occasional fat carp that cruise the sluggishi 
waters of the Du Page. Then too, a whole tribe of cottonmouths: 
were shedding their skins one hot day two weeks ago, undulating; 
leisurely among the rocks at the base of the bridge pylons — andl 
that would discourage the most ambitious wearer of hip boots ort 
waders, it seems to me. 

This morning a family of beavers are churning up the shallows,, 
breakfasting on lotus roots and river weeds, I suppose. Now andl 
again a sleek black head shoots up above the surface and scootss 
along a few yards before disappearing again. The little beasts: 
remain submerged for a remarkable length of time. All you cam 
usually detect of their whereabouts is a sudden eruption and ai 
series of widening water rings, or a collection of bubbles boiling; 
upward, bringing to the surface a sucking sound. Brother beaverr 
enjoys his breakfast accompanied by such unmannerly noises? 
Come up, Brother Beaver, and admire the forget-me-nots, un- 
believably blue, growing wild along the river bank. Come, watch: 
the water lilies wake and yawn and stretch their slim white 
fingers to the sun. Have you never looked into the golden heart 
of a half-open lotus flower? Ah, well, beavers are beneath esteeming 
such glories; it says so in this learned book I carry. But who 
could dream of anything more soul stirring than the living gold of 
the trembling, translucent stamens clinging to the sides of the lily 
cup, quivering, melting against the protecting circle of stiff, white: 
petals! A happy little voice deep down inside me begins to sings 
a love song of thanks to the Maker of lilies. 

As I kneel at the water's edge, scarcely daring to breathe, watch-- 
ing the transformation take place before me, I think how perilous: 
is such transition. Will a casual cloud blot out the sun and close: 
up those fragile fingers into a cold, hard fist? Or will a soft, moistt 
wind blow by, leaving them to droop, gone suddenly limp and! 
shapeless? Lily petals are as sensitive to changes in the atmosphere: 
as are the fibers of the human heart. Or will the sunshine succeed! 
at last in coaxing the reluctant flowers to ultimate, full-petaled! 
self-surrender? And do the hosts of heaven lean out over heaven’s 
edge, as I do over the river, watching, breathless, for bloom or 
blight in the flowering of souls? 

Until now I always thought lily pads floated on a pond; but! 
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here most of them have their stems in water only up to their 
ankles, so to speak, with the edges of the thick green leaves curled 
over like a scroll —looking for all the world like women afraid 
of getting their skirts wet. They only rest on the water, it seems, 
in their old age and the last stages of desiccation — after the beavers 
have chewed them loose from their moorings, presumably. 
In the marshy places beyond the lily patch are young willows 
shooting up. The other day the smallest willow was blooming wild 
canaries —a good half dozen of them sitting like yellow blossoms 
on its boughs. The river, the swamp, the forest, the fields attract an 
endless variety of birds. Red-winged blackbirds flash their crimson 
insignia and gold epaulets, seesawing on the cattails beyond the 
bridge. Along the east meadow by the wooded creek there are 
herons and pheasant. The ever-present, raucous jays stay boldly 
close to the house. Bluebirds, cardinals, warblers, flickers, mourning 
doves, and redheaded woodpeckers all pay us at least an occasional 
call. Our city sisters, sent out for a few days’ rest, complain that 
the morning song of the birds disturbs their slumber — but I only 
‘wish I could distinguish the different bird calls well enough to 
identify them. Chirp-whistle-tweet-tweet-trill. What would that 
mean in bird language? Ah, I know: Deum Creatorem omnium, 
venite adoremus. 
_ The water lilies are wide open now. Drenched in sunlight they 
float easily on the calm surface of the river, like so many ivory 
chalices resting on an altar. If they could, would they be saying, 
“Take, O Lord, and receive, O Thou Creator of lilies, this morning’s 
offering of crisp, white blossoms, filled with beauty that is Thy 
giving.” And suddenly I find my spirit emptied and afraid. A soft 
dread spreads paralysis along my powers. Everything within me 
whispers, “Hush!” And I am hushed and all that is mine is hushed 
in wordless receptivity. Then for a blinding moment God is All. 

Ah, Lord, like these lilies, drenched in the warmth of Your 
presence, at rest in the hush of Your peace, I too lift in mute 
oblation the chalice of my soul, so wonderfully filled with beauty 
of Your giving. 

There is work to be done at the convent. Prayer time is well over 
now, and up at the house my call bell is ringing. Lord God, Creator 
of call bells, venite adoremus! 


The mortification of the memory is a subject that is vastly important 
for growth in the spiritual life, but has seldom been thoroughly discussed 
since St. John of the Cross wrote about the Dark Nights. There is prob- 
ably no one in America more adequately equipped to handle the problem 
than Father Thomas ( Kilduff), who is General Definitor of the Discalced 
Carmelite order and a renowned spiritual director. He explains here 
how and why St. John insists upon burning down the bridges of memory. 


Holy Oblivion 


Father Thomas of the Sacred Hearts, O.C.D. 


FEW contributions to spiritual psychology are more interesting 
than St. John of the Cross’s short fifteen-chapter treatise on the 
purification of the memory in the Ascent of Mount Carmel. The 
part played by the memory in the development of the interior 
life is a subject seldom treated. And yet there are many questions 
that concern this function of our mental faculties. Must we neces- 
sarily become more abstracted and forgetful as we attain the 
higher reaches of union with God? Is the absorption of contempla- 
tion a hindrance to the working of the memory? How normal is 
absent-mindedness among contemplatives? Should forgetfulness be 
self-induced, or does it come as the result of absorbing attention 
to God? How far should a person go in a program of voluntary 
oblivion? 

The Mystical Doctor treats of the memory separately, and he 
does this not because he regards the memory as a distinct faculty, 
but because the functions of retention and recall in the memory 
pose special problems of detachment, just as perception and appre- 
hension in the intellect. He sees the purification of the memory 
as the work of the virtue of hope. This part of his treatise must be 
read with great discernment and care, lest it be misinterpreted. 
The Saint has been accused of advocating the deliberate impair- 
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ment of our mental faculties in order to achieve recollection in God. 

The memory is the storehouse of the mind. Retention is the act 
of laying hold of and storing away whatever is learned by human 
experience. Retention is interior possession. We cling to and retain 
what we prize and love.* In the memory we have what we treasure 
aad depend upon, what we are attached to. Therefore, it is true 
to say that it is not the world outside of us that opposes the reign 
of Christ, but the world inside of us, the world we are committed 
to. The necessity of self-denial in the teaching of St. John of the 
Cross is based upon the principle of contradiction. “Two contraries 
cannot coexist in one person.”? The contraries are affection for 
God and affection for creatures. The conflict is an interior one. It 
is not a question of material possession or nonpossession, but of 
affection.* Now, the process of emptying oneself of inordinate love 
for creatures involves the freeing of the memory of things it has 
stored and which it treasures. This is done by replacing the memory 
of these creatures with reference to things spiritual, particularly 
to Christ. Successive experiences in which we refer to Christ in 
purity of intention, successive contacts with the Incarnate God in 
prayer, fill the memory with divine references and become the 
basis for the habit of the presence of God. 

The virtue of hope which makes us desire God as our highest 
good and expect with firm confidence eternal bliss and the means 
to attain to it, becomes functional when it inspires us to reach out 
and lay hold of God by faith. Under the inspiration of this virtue 
the memory treasures all the references to God as its most prized 
possession. “Lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
the rust nor the moth doth consume, etc.”* The memory becomes 
the hope chest of the mind. 

Now, the more the memory possesses by way of retention of 
things that are loved, the less capacity the soul has for hope, which 
is reliance upon God, whom it possesses by faith.* The mind that 
is cleared of creature references is prepared for the perfect posses- 


1 Ascent, Bk. I, Ch. 5, n. 5. 

2 [bid., Ch. 4, n. 2. 

3 [bid., Ch. 3, n. 3. 

4Mt. 6:20. 

5 Ascent, Bk. III, Ch. 15, n. 1. 
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sion of God in union.’ Hope purifies the memory by helping us to 
forget what is a hindrance to union with God. It is by the practice 
of forgetfulness that we clear our faculties of thought life that is 
incompatible with recollection. 

Most people have a horror of becoming impractical even when 
this is connected with being a saint. Any abnormality is enouga 
to turn them away from a program of interior prayer. Evidently, 
St. John of the Cross came face to face with this objectionable 
feature, but he was not one to avoid a difficult question. 


Someone will remark that all this seems very well, but that it leads 
to the destruction of the natural use and course of the faculties, and 
reduces man to the state of a beast—a state of oblivion and even 
worse — since he becomes incapable of reasoning or remembering his 
natural functions and necessities. It will be agreed that God destroys 
not nature, but rather perfects it; and that from this teaching there 
follows necessarily its destruction when that which pertains to morality — 
and reason is not practiced and is forgotten, neither is that which is 
natural practiced; for (it will be said) none of these things can be 
remembered when the soul is deprived of forms and kinds of knowl- 
edge which are the means of remembrance.’ 


Although, while the teaching of these chapters on the purification 
of the memory applies not to beginners but to those who have 
made some progress in contemplation, much that the holy doctor 
says is helpful at any stage of perfection. Beginners in the way of 
prayer need to use their faculties in meditation and should suspect 
any tendency toward dreaminess or absent-mindedness.* The soul 
rises gradually through knowledge acquired by way of the senses 
to more interior and spiritual perception under the influence of 
the virtue of faith. It has need of sense imagery and knowledge for 
its early development. Later on, adherence to sense imagery and 
creature references can become a hindrance to union. So, the Saint 
carefully shows the necessity of purification of the memory in three 
areas of knowledge: natural, imaginary, and spiritual. What he 
teaches is not the destruction of the road over which the soul 


6 Ibid., Ch, 7, neo 2. 

% Ibid‘, Ch: 2; ny 7. 

8 Ibid., Ch. 2, nn. 1, 2. 

® Cf, ibid., Bk. II, Ch. 17. 
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is to travel, but the burning of its bridges once it has passed beyond. 

There are passages in these chapters on the memory, especially 
in reference to natural knowledge, that would almost lead one to 
think that the Saint is advocating the total blanketing of mental 
processes and the stultification of the intellect. But a key sentence 
is found in the fifteenth and last chapter of this section of the 
Ascent, which throws light on all that goes before. 


And thus a man must not fail to think and recall that which he 
ought to know and do; for, provided he preserves no affection or 
attachments, this will do him no harm.?° 


A priest does not forget his theology in order to become more 
prayerful; a teacher does not forget the science he is teaching; 
a mother must not forget her children. It is only that knowledge 
which is preserved in the memory by way of attachment that 
‘becomes a hindrance to prayerful union with God. The disposses- 
sion of the memory of the images and forms of things to which 
the soul is attached gives it a glorious freedom wherein “it may 
hope for Him Who shall fill it.” ee 
_ Perhaps the sharpest and most practical of his observations is 
St. John’s reference to the control of the passions. The memory’s 
‘connection with the rise of passion is not ordinarily noticed, though 
all our mood swings and disturbances of passion indicate a failure 
‘to control the memory by forgetfulness. 


This restraining and curbing of the passions cannot be truly accom- 
plished by the soul that forgets not and withdraws not itself from 
things pertaining to itself, whence arise the affections; and no dis- 
turbance ever arises in the soul save through the apprehensions of 
the memory.” 


The soul that forgets worldly impressions clears the mind of the 
fuel of passion. A few examples of how this works are in order 
here. The connection of the memory with the passion of anger is 
perhaps easiest to understand. A person working for God is insulted 


10 [bid., Bk. III, Ch. 15, n. 1. 
11 [bid. 
12 [bid., Ch. 5, n. 1. 
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by criticism that imputes motives of personal gain to the work 
of charity performed. As a mature individual, personally devoted 
to Christ, he throws off the insult in an act of self-forgetfulness. 
No passion is aroused, or if momentarily aroused, it is quickly 
overcome. However, if this person were to relate this incident to 
similar criticisms remembered from the past or keep this on his 
mind until other like occasions happen in the future, he would 
add fuel to the fire of anger and have serious difficulty in con- 
trolling it. Thus it is easy to see that an abuse of the memory can 
initiate a whole chain of reactions that will disturb the peace and 
recollection of the soul. We build up resentment by failing to 
forget the sense impressions of the moment. We cause tension 
unnecessarily by retaining and recalling the unpleasant situations 
that have bothered us. To sincerely forgive, we must at least be 
willing to forget, though for some sensitive natures complete ob-— 
livion is difficult. 

Sadness may be provoked by the remembrance of failures of 
the past. Some people rehearse their failures in the chagrin they 
experience when they recall them. And they become less able 
to face reality in the future because of the sense of defeat caused 
by memories of the past. 


And thus the soul is now joyful, now sad; now it hates, now loves; 
and it cannot continue in one and the same attitude (which is an 
effect of moral tranquility), save when it strives to forget all things.’ 


Much harm comes to the soul from the evil spirits through — 
the memory. The devil is a past master of combination, and sense 
impression is his field. So those who retain memories of the past 
life provide him with the material from which to fashion their 
present temptations. When in complete forgetfulness of all things 
they depend on the possession of God in hope they are out of 
his hands. “For the devil has no power over the soul unless it 
be through the operations of its faculties, principally by means 
of forms and species, since upon these depend almost all the other 
operations of the other faculties.”"* 

If we should not retain natural knowledge or impressions in the 


13 [bid., Ch. 5, n. 2. 
14 Tbid., Ch. 4, n. 1. 
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memory, it would seem that supernatural phenomena at least ought 
to merit retention. We would think that the favors that God bestows 
upon the soul, such as visions, revelations, locutions, and feelings 
which come in a supernatural way, ought to be remembered. To use 
St. John’s words as he himself anticipates the objection, “Surely it 
is clear that since God gives it, He gives it to a good purpose, and 
it will have a good effect. We must not throw away pearls. And 
it is even a kind of pride to be unwilling to receive the things 
of God as if we could do without them and were self-sufficient.” 
However, the principle to be kept in mind here is that we preserve 
the divine element in God’s action by not trying to retain our own 
perception of it.*° God invariably works the grace in our souls 
whether we labor to retain the extraordinary manifestation which 
was the vehicle of grace or not. In fact, if we strive after the 
preservation of such extraordinary manifestations, we expose our- 
selves to deception, vain presumption, counterfeit manifestations 
worked by the devil and the hindrance of union with God. 

It will be a consolation to souls who are torn between the 
obligations of prayer and work, recollection and activity, to know 
that this conflict ceases with attainment of union with God. In 
the highest state of spiritual perfection the soul reaches its maxi- 
mum degree of practical efficiency as well as consummate union 


with God. 


But when once it attains to the habit of union, which is a supreme 
blessing, it no longer has these periods of oblivion, after this manner, 
in that which pertains to natural and moral reason; actions which are 
seemly and necessary it performs rather with a much greater degree 
of perfection, although it performs them no longer by means of forms 
and manners of knowledge pertaining to the memory.’’ 


The whole activity of the soul is then governed by the Holy 
Spirit, “and thus the works and prayers of these souls are always 
effectual.” The offices of Martha and Mary have become one in it. 
[t realizes that the inability to combine the two in earlier stages of 
spiritual growth was due to the weakness of its faculties rather 


15 Ibid., Ch. 18, n. 2. 
16 Ibid., Ch. 18, n. 8. 
17 Ibid., Ch. 2, n. 8. 
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than the objective incompatibility of these two functions of charity. 

In this connection St. John mentions our Lady, “who, being 
raised to this high estate from the beginning, had never the form 
of any creature imprinted in her soul, neither was moved by such 
but was invariably guided by the Holy Spirit.”** If he had allowed 
himself the luxury of a little further digression, he might have 
pointed to the Blessed Mother as the marvelous example of reten- 
tion of divine truth. “She kept all these things, pondering them in 
her heart.”*® Her blessed memory was filled with divine references. 
She put together all the incidents in which the Word, Her Son, 
figured. She saw the significance of the smallest detail. One thing 
threw light on another. Hers was a wonderful sensitivity to truth. 


18 [bid., Ch. 2, n. 10. 
19 Lk. 2:19. 


The Sermon on the Mount is abused not only by those who resent all 
questioning of earth’s supremacy, or by those who accept the words 
heedlessly, without making the slightest effort to realize in their own 
lives the thought behind them. All the mediocre men and women who 
attempt to justify their weakness to the strong demands of the world 
with the Beatitudes distort them shamefully, as do those wretched 
representatives of false piety who attempt to degrade the beauty and 
costliness of earth from “the Christian” viewpoint. 

Only he does not betray Christ’s wonderful words from the mountain- 
side, who keeps his eye clear for the great and beautiful things of life, 
yet at the same time understands that even the best earth has to offer 
is paltry and stained and lost by comparison with that which comes 
from heaven. 

In the Beatitudes something of celestial grandeur breaks through. They 
are no mere formulas of superior ethics, but tidings of sacred and 
supreme reality’s entry into the world. They are the fanfare to that 
which St. Paul refers in the eighth chapter of his Roman epistle when 
he speaks. of the growing glory of the children of God, and what the 
last chapters of the Apocalypse suggest in their reference to the new 
heaven and the new earth. 

— From “The Lord” by Romano Guardini, 
translated by Eleanor Castendyke 
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Sister Josephina is the only Sister on the Boston College faculty. She 
eaches Methodology and Research in the department of education. 


e Catholic Colleges Producing 
Moral Morons? 


Sister Josephina, C.S.]. 


DURING the past year papers and magazines, of a religious and 
secular nature, have presented startling indictments regarding the 
oral training accorded to the youth of America in institutions of 
igher learning. Is this castigation to be leveled at Catholic col- 
tegesP Are our students receiving that training in religious values 
hich will be their mainstay when confronted with the godless 
nd materialistic philosophy rampant in the world today? Does 
he curriculum of the Catholic college integrate religion so that it 
becomes the reason per se for the existence of the institution? 
* In the January issue of The Sign various Catholic colleges of 
the United States presented in capsule form some of the objectives 
f their particular school as an inducement for prospective students. 
In only one, out of twenty-two descriptions, is any mention made 
f the spiritual aspect of the curriculum. One may say that this 
latter aspect is taken for granted. Be that as it may, does one 
ot also take for granted the social activities inherent in college 
life? The following captions from the same issue clearly illustrate 


this point: 


“Stimulating social and sports program” 
“Varied social activities” 
“Nine-hole golf course” 
“Spacious campus” 
113 
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Responsibility of the College 

The lack of emphasis on religious formation is a concern of the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church and was voiced by Archbishop 
Cushing at the annual meeting of the New England Unit of the 
N.C.E.A. College and Universities Departments on December 2, 
1954, when he discussed the problems of the primary end - of 
Catholic education. 


It is the specific function of the college and the university to train 
the intellectually mature adult so that he will become capable of 
rendering service to God directly and through the community at large; 
but unless our foundation is deeper and our purpose more sublime, 
in what do we differ from non-sectarian colleges? Our graduates 
must not be judged as successful products of the Catholic educational 
system solely on the basis of their reputation in business, scholarship, 
and society; nor by the size of their bank accounts.* . 


Archbishop Cushing went on further to state that the respon- 
sibility for training these students cannot be delegated to either 
the home or society, but to the particular college to which these 
young adults come seeking for the learning and skills needed in. 
order to live the better life. 

Pope Pius XI in Divini Illius Magistri stressed the aim and the 
purpose of Catholic education when he enunciated that the whole 
man is the subject of education. This implies man whole and entire, 
soul and body with all his powers, natural and supernatural. Pope: 
Leo XIII likewise emphasized the fact that religion should be 
taught not only at certain fixed times, but that Christian piety 
should permeate every subject. 

Given the objectives and the means whereby they are to be: 
fulfilled, Pope Pius XI concluded that the product (of the Catholic: 
college) “is the true Christian, not merely the cultivated gentleman; 
the man whose daily actions are based on reason and faith; the really : 
finished man of character.” 

Our purpose is well defined. With such high motivation as that: 
voiced by the holy pontiffs, dare Catholic educators fail the. 
responsibility] 


1 Boston Pilot, December 4, 1954, p. 7. 
2 Pope Pius XI, Divini Illius Magistri (New York: Paulist Press, 1944), p. 24. 
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In the field of teacher education the need for religion is not 
‘without being realized. Dr. Ulich of the graduate school of educa- 
tion of Harvard University, deplores the lack of religious perspec- 
tives in the preparation of teachers. In a work related to this 
phase, Dr. Ulich makes an outright declaration regarding religious 
education when he says “the cleavage which divides intellectual 
from spiritual life is probably the most ominous defect of modern 
civilization.”* It is heartening to find such educators as Dr. Ulich 
who is to be commended for his knowledge of the impact that 
religion has upon the lives of students. 
— Monsignor William Dillon, president of St. Joseph College, 
Brooklyn, New York, in a radio series entitled “The Christian in 
Action in College” announced that “we have reared a race of 
moral morons.”* These are indeed serious words. He further com- 
ments: “While no college wittingly and voluntarily teaches im- 
morality, American institutions of higher education have denied 
the moral order and made a mockery of freedom.”* In order to 
evaluate the above criticism one would have to know more about 
the “American institutions of higher education” indicated by Msgr. 
Dillon. Nevertheless, with such criticism rampant in the literature, 
it does serve to focus our inward gaze upon our collegiate conscience 
d question whether or not our students are leaving our campuses 
as “moral morons.” 
_ The Religious Education Association’ at a recent meeting, Novem- 
er 26-27, 1954, at Columbia University, sponsored a round-table 
discussion on “The Responsibility of Higher Education for Judeo- 
Christian Values in American Culture.” In answer to the question 
‘about the failure of higher education to discharge its responsibilities 
in the broad field of religion, an unqualified affirmation was given 
by the group composed of representatives from twenty-two col- 
leges, representing all types, and of various religious denominations. 
Much attention was given to the way in which religion could be 


8R. Ulich, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching (New Haven: The Edwin 
Hazen Foundation), p. 3. 

4 The Pilot, February 21, 1958, p. 15. 

5 Ibid. 

6R. Hartnett, S.J., “Desegregating Religion and Higher Education,” America, 
XCII (December 11, 1954), 295-297. 
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made a part of the curriculum, and the need stressed for “day-in. 
and day-out exemplification by religiously committed scholars and. 
administrators of the religious values they profess.” 


Demand for Theology 

Dr. William Pollard, director of Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear’ 
Studies, principal speaker at the Religion-in-Life Conference, told. 
his audience that there is predicted “a revival of theology and. 
decline of science as the great arena for intellectual activity.”' 
The fact that men of intellectual caliber are aware of the godless: 
climate of American institutions does merit sincere commendation.. 

Reassessment of our responsibilities leads Catholic educators to) 
turn the examination inward and ask the question: How are we: 
with a heritage of tradition in our theology and philosophy courses, 
with qualified and dedicated teachers, and with a student body” 
enthusiastic about the things of the spirit — how are we fulfilling: 
the truly great objective “to form Jesus Christ Himself in those: 
regenerated by Baptism’? Our students are yearning for the better: 
things of life, else they would attend secular institutions. Their: 
thirst and desire for the things of God will never find satisfaction 
in buildings of granite or marble, nor in spacious campuses, but 
in the giving and the living of values, that they may hear the voice 
of God’s spirit, and perceive the meaning of their religion as 
something to be lived. 

From studies related to the religious beliefs of college students,, 
a positive correlation was determined between higher education 
and church membership.® In a poll conducted by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, eight out of ten people professed! 
church membership. It is indeed encouraging to note that out off 
the total number interviewed concerning this question, 85 per centt 
had attended college. Pertaining to this same question many, 
studies have been carried on to determine the intensity of belieft 
in God on the part of college students. From those examined, itl 


7 Ibid., p. 296. 
8 “Current Comment,” America, XCII (December 18, 1954), 811. 


®W. W. Brickman, “Higher Education and Church Membership.” S ( 
Society, LXXIX (September 4, 1954), 77-78. ership,” School and: 
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jis the consensus that Catholic students believe most strongly, 
followed by Protestants and Jews.*° 

__ Due to the nature of the course work in theology and philosophy, 
students find ample means of strengthening their beliefs when in 
an environment conducive to such teachings. This presupposes 
jthat the student is in an institution where such courses are an 
pee! part of and not “a step-child” of the college curriculum. 
‘Student Testimony 


_ Students in Catholic colleges do receive sequential and well- 
ideveloped courses in both theology and philosophy. In fact, this 
jarea of the curriculum is one in which Catholic colleges may 
itightly feel superior when compared with secular institutions, be- 
icause the “queen of the sciences” does hold an honored place in 
ithe curriculum. Just how beneficial are theology and philosophy 
itoward implementing and solidifying religious integration? Religion 
jis not merely the possession of knowledge. Thus it is reasonable 
jthat students will not love and live that which they do not under- 
‘stand and appreciate. It is the special province of the theology 
idepartment to supply these basic understandings. 

In order to determine firsthand knowledge concerning religious 
iintegration in the Catholic college, a simple questionnaire was 
\constructed and answered by students from four colleges, two in 
‘Massachusetts and one each in Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 
‘No student was asked to sign his or her name, but merely to 
‘write his or her sex, age, and year in school, and to answer the 
following questions: 


1. Has your work at ...... College helped you to appreciate your 
religion more? Yes.... No .... 
2. Explain your answer. (one or two sentences ) 


3. What particular course would you say has contributed most to 
making you appreciate your religion more? ..............-.+++. 


4, Explain your answer. (one or two sentences ) 


10H. B. Carlson, “Attitudes of Undergraduate Students,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, V (1934), 202-213. 
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That any questionnaire has limitations is recognized. This one 
in particular is so restricted in that only junior and senior students 
in four colleges were used. However, it is felt that a fairly good 
sampling resulted as the four colleges are staffed by teachers of 
different religious orders. 

In all, 824 replies were received. Because the freshman and 
sophomore students have been in college work for only one or 
two years, it was thought better to include only junior and senior 
students. 

Table 1 indicates the number and per cent of replies to the 
question: Has your work at . . . College helped toward making you 
appreciate your Catholic religion more? 


TABLE 1. NuMBER AND PER CENT OF REPLIES TO THE QUESTION: 
Has Your WORK AT ...... CoLLEGE HELPED TowARrD MAKING 
You APPRECIATE Your CATHOLIC RELIGION MoRE? 


Year Total Replies 
Junior 168 
Senior 


The above data happily indicate the meager per cent replying 
“No” that their attendance at a Catholic college has not been a 
factor in strengthening their faith. In most cases, the students gave 
reasons for these answers and these will be presented later. It 
may be concluded that the large majority of students used in this 
survey feel that the college of their choice has helped them in the 
love and practice of their religion. 

From the total replies concerning the course most helpful, a 
breakdown was made of those mentioned. In the majority of 
instances, theology was chosen as being the course which gave 
them a more intellectual understanding of their religion. These 
data are presented in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2. Courses CuHosEN as Most HELPFUL TowARD 
STRENGTHENING RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


Number and Per Cent Selecting Course 


Course Juniors (168) Seniors (155) 


Ob Megbiie us| Jo 
Theology " 83.8 
Philosophy : 9.6 
No Particular 38 


Course 


Other courses were chosen, once, twice, and a few three times, 
but because of the scattering and the small number of times 
chosen it was thought advisable not to tally these replies. These 
courses were English, Latin, Seminar in Family Living, History, 
Accounting, and French. In many instances the choice was made 
because “the teacher was excellent,” “gave such Eood example,” 
and “brought religion into the work.” 

Question 3 asked the students to explain in one or two sentences 
why they felt that their attendance in...... College was a factor in 
helping them to appreciate their faith. These replies were many and 
the more frequently mentioned ones are summarized in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. Reasons STATED THAT ATTENDANCE AT ...... COLLEGE 
Is a Factor TowArD APPRECIATING RELIGION 
Seen 

Religion is integrated in all our courses. 

Everyday problems in religion stressed. 

The example of the teachers and fellow students is a potent 
means to help me. 

The general atmosphere of the college is conducive to 
realizing importance of religion. 

Presence of Christ in the chapel makes me appreciate the 
honor of coming here. 

Varied campus activities of social and religious nature all 
serve to unite in a religious manner. 

ee 
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Regarding the reasons for the choice of theology many excellent 
ones were cited among which were: opened my eyes to the mean- 
ing of life; has answered the question “why”; has given me stand- 
ards to live by; I was a “Sunday Catholic” before; I never had the 
opportunity to attend a Catholic school; in grade and high school 
I took everything for granted; I have received from this course 
a higher love for things spiritual. From these replies it is evident 
that students do appraise the course work in terms of the specific 
value it has for them. 


Some Criticism 


That all replies were favorable was not true. Because of the 
anonymity of the replies, frank criticisms were voiced. Some of 
the more general ones were as follows: too much like high school 
(religion); they take too much for granted (meaning that all stu- 
dents were treated as if they had a common background of knowl- 
edge); I hoped that many more of my difficulties would be cleared 
up; I thought the work would be more stimulating; there is too 
much spoon-feeding; I would like much more class discussion on 
everyday problems that we have to face. 

Granted that the above criticisms represent only a minority, — 
nevertheless, there are student problems which indicate that 
teachers must be alert, put forth their best, realizing that these 
are adult minds capable of stimulation and motivation. Techniques 
of teaching, selection, and preparation of content material, and 
most important the personality of the teacher himself —all enter 
into the teaching situation. In the Catholic college religion can 
be made the common denominator — but the qualitative and the 
quantitative aspects of the course will rest to a large degree with 
the individual teacher. 

One question was asked concerning the religious activities carried 
on for the benefit of the students. With resident chaplains, priests, 
and religious as instructors, spiritual directors relieved of teaching 
assignments, it is felt that there are abundant opportunities for the 
students to seek advice and help in solving problems relative to 
things religious. Most of the spiritual activities are of a voluntary 
nature excepting the annual retreat. These may be summarized 
as follows: 
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mnual Retreat Nocturnal Adoration 

dality Dialogue Mass 

ight Prayers Daily Recitation of Rosary 

oly Hour Liturgy Unit 

lission Unit Catholic Social Service 

C.D. Unit N.F.C.C.S. 

eekly-Daily Confession Sacred Scripture Group (A.D.V.) 
eague of Sacred Heart May Devotions 


_From the above array of spiritual activities it is apparent that 
st students should find something to interest them and to suit 
eir capabilities and needs. In one of the contributing colleges, 
or the past three years graduates have given gratis a year’s service 
» Catholic schools as lay teachers. This is a facet of Catholic Action 
related to the Mission Unit. 


zatholic Colleges Stress Religion 

Practically speaking, students at Catholic colleges do find ample 
utlet for religious services. Academically, they have religion 
urses prepared according to their level of advancement. Profes- 
onally, their instructors are for the most part religious men and 
vomen, and lay teachers who are dedicated to the cause of Catho- 
:¢ education. All seek to integrate religion with their classwork. 
lore so their lives are potent influences in emphasizing the im- 
ortance of religion in one’s life. 

From this brief survey it may be stated that Catholic colleges 
ntributing to this study are putting forth every effort to instruct 
ne youth who come to them for the better things. It is their intent 
» instruct the youth — Catholic youth — so that they may become 
truly educated men and women of all times and all classes, who 
ave in every way benefited human society.”™ 

If moral morons result, the fault lies not at the door of the 
astruction. Investigators will have to search elsewhere. 


“11 Pope Pius XI, Divini Illius Magistri, p. 25. 


Anyone who has read the present best seller, Men in Sandals, will b) 
forever avidly in search for anything to which the name of Richare 
Madden is attached. We now offer to such searchers a brief but heartt 
respite. 


God Is Our Destiny 


Father Richard of the Immaculate Conception, O.C. 


BECOMING a saint is difficult only when you work at it; ; 
is possible only if you work at it. If the possession of sanctitt 
were only a question of making up our minds about it, then the 
would be no problems, and many saints. If there were no compli 
cations; if there were no people to buck us in our quest, no sit 
tions to throw snares at our feet, then we all could easily an 
securely wear the crown of sainthood. But it is not quite so easy. 

Plunked squarely between us and the gates of heaven, there i! 
a world. It is the kind of a world that often will not tolerate suc 
things as goodness and truth. It is an active assailant that mov 
to make a complicated crossword puzzle of our journey to Goc 
It takes many forms, comes in many guises, beckons along deac 
end roads and over devious short cuts. 

To achieve sanctity, then, it is imperative that we find an 
embrace truth, a task that is not as easy as it might seem. Unfortu 
nately, the twentieth century has produced, among other monster 
many glib tongues. Double talk and verbiage are accepted form 
lies are clothed in the skin of truth, with the result that we rarel 
know any more just what is truth and what is part-truth. It ; 
almost laughable the way we have become victims of the nicel 
turned phrase. 

Millions of years ago God created the sun. He did this, as Hi 
does everything, in a perfect manner. There is no question abou 
this even though we might pick up an occasional case of sunburr. 
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Through all these years it has risen and set when it should and 
phere it should. Light has been its gift to us. So has warmth and 
health. But today, modern man has, in one respect at least, made 
the sun obsolete. He has invented a soap that is better than the 
isun. So a million women run out into the rain to buy Oxydol, and 
a clever TV word artist sits back and rocks with laughter. He 
has reason to. Richard Hudnut and Hazel Bishop, an unctuous 
wosome, have become the god and goddess of American social 
ife. And we have been taken in by it. We have swallowed it. We 
have begun to believe that maybe there is some truth in the con- 
temporary hanky-panky jingles such as— Be good to your hands; 
be good to your hair; be good to your skin; be good to everything, 
in fact, except to your neighbor. What is true today? What can 
we believe? The right things sometimes seem wrong, and the wrong 
(things oftentimes seem right. It is all so mixed up. And trapped 
we are in this caldron of swirling deceit, we have lost Christ, 
and, in losing Him, we have lost Truth itself. 
| Everyone of the 163 million Americans living today has been 
destined for heaven. This was the purpose of Calvary, to save all 
men. What then has caused us to lose ourselves and-our vision of 
a divine heritage? Stop anyone of about 30 million people on our 
streets and ask him, “What do you think?” And he will tell us, 
(“We're born into this crazy world without even being asked if 
iwe'd like to come. We work every day and never get any place. 
iWe live with people who hate us, and we hate them back. Then, 
when we die we are supposed to go to some kind of hell, which 
is silly because there is no such thing as hell.” At the same time, 
science has served up for posterity a potion of postulates, sup- 
sposedly sprung from scientific premises, which would make us 
‘believe that neither truth nor morals are any longer necessary for 
men. Modern philosophy has wounded our thought, sapped our 
minds of the full-bodied truth of God’s love — Rousseau, who teaches 
‘that we must not let ourselves be bound by laws (thereby making 
igh-grade animals out of us); Spinoza, that we are without free- 
dom to choose between good and evil (causing us to float like 
traws in a raging flood); Machiavelli, that as individuals we are 
nothing (giving to the state full dominion over our bodies as well 


‘as our souls). 
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So in the face of all this screaming evil, we have lost our touch 
for sanctity. A resultant and understandable cynicism has veiled 
our eyes, and now we stand looking at holiness as a system of 
old-fashioned worship like sulphur and molasses or the horse and 
buggy. We begin to think, “Holiness is fine for old people who have 
nothing to do but get up for Mass every morning, but then they 
are rather odd. Holiness is fine for nuns who make a profession of 
such, but they have no fun in life (always the hook). Holiness will 
repress us, frustrate us, destroy our popularity, scatter our friends.. 
So we shall close our Bible, cover it with old newspapers, turn 
on the television and see just what new truth this medium can 
bring to our hungering hearts.” 

But there is no such thing as a new truth. What is true has 
always been true. What is false has always been false. And the one? 
great immutable truth that we may never forget is that we are 
rational creatures with immortal souls, made after the image and 
likeness of God; and as such, we were never made for the purpose 
of living godless lives. We were no more created for evil than 
a razor blade was made for cutting hay. “I have come that you 
might have life” — not death, nor misery, nor sorrow, not even evil, 
but life. The fact that we have weaknesses does not mean that 
we must fall ignobly before them, blaming God for our sins: 
because He made us weaklings. Evil is not our destiny. That is: 
why those who discard holiness, while automatically embracing! 
evil, cripple themselves, dwarf the full development of their per-- 
sonalities and destroy their finest touch for a perfect and com-- 
plete life. * 

The only solution to happy living is in being what we are: 
supposed to be. To get very basic, a thing is good only when it is: 
what it is supposed to be, or when it does what it is supposed] 
to do. An apple tree that gives watermelons might be an extraor-. 
dinary biological find, but it is a failure as an apple tree. No: 
apples. A paring knife in the hands of a surgeon is a failure, for: 
a paring knife fulfills itself and justifies its existence only when 
it is put to work on potatoes. 

In the very same vein we creatures of God fulfill ourselves and 
justify our existence only when we become what we are supposed| 
to become, when we do what we are supposed to do. And what 
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s this? Why do we live? Why were we born? It is clear; it is 
imple. The answer is found in the beginning of every catechism, 
I was made to know, love, and serve God (and for this only) so 
at I may be happy with Him in heaven.” Any other reason for 
pur presence on earth is, at best, a distinctly secondary reason. 

_ Only when we realize this, only when we truly believe it and 
map our lives accordingly, only then will we be able to stop 
making fools of ourselves. Only then will we begin to walk the 
arth like men, straight up, with our eyes scanning the upper 
orizons of God’s kingdom. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR THOSE INTERESTED 
IN THEIR SPIRITUAL LIFE 


‘The Dominican Institute of Spiritual Theology will take place at the 
ominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, from July 6 to 
ugust 3, 1955. 

= bd 2 

There will be a Liturgical Week in Worcester, Mass., this summer 
rom August 22 to 26. Educational projects of various kinds have been 
naugurated to make the papal teaching on the liturgy better known. 
At a Liturgical Week one grows spiritually not only by what he hears 
mut by what he does. 

j % 2 * 

The University of Notre Dame once again offers its splendid summer 
uiturgy program for priests, seminarians, missionaries, catechists, reli- 
ious teachers (Brothers and Sisters), lay teachers, and students. The 
maduate and undergraduate schools will open July 17 and close 
august 2. 


Vocation to Carmel 

The Discalced Carmelite Fathers are the contemplatives par excellence 
f the Church. Yet they add to their contemplative life a limited aposto- 
te (conducting of retreats, spiritual direction, etc.). Young men inter- 
ted in the prayerful life of a Discaleed Carmelite may contact: Rev. 
irector of Vocations, O.C.D., Discalced Carmelite Monastery, 514 
Varren St., Brookline, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS, The Life and Work of 
Edith Stein, by Hilda C. Graef, 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 234 (+ viii) pp., witht 

5 and bibliography. Frontispiece, 10 photo illus.,, 

3.50 


This is the most ambitious project to date on a subject growing int 
interest, Edith Stein, the German philosopher and Carmelite nun. Int 
her work the author contributes a study of the educational and philo-- 
sophical writings of Doctor Stein, within the framework of an outline? 
of her life. 

The factual data of Edith Stein’s life are here: that she was born int 
Silesia in 1891 of Jewish parents; that she, a profound scholar, studied| 
with Edmund Husserl, founder of the phenomenological school at the» 
University of Freiburg; and that at the age of 30 she became a Catholic:; 
that she continued to write and to lecture in the fields of philosophy and| 
education until 1933, when Hitler’s non-Aryan laws went into effect. | 
Then, at the age of 42 she entered Cologne Carmel and became Sister: 
Teresia Benedicta of the Cross. In 1942 she was taken from Carmel by 
the Gestapo, sent to Auschwitz, and there she perished in the gass 
chamber, a truly sacrificial victim. 

Beyond this, there are several chapters dealing with her writings, and 
these are of interest to students of philosophy. These are Chapter VII, 
“Pupil of St. Thomas”; Chapter XXII, “Mystical Theology”; and Chapter: 
XVIII, “Endliches and Ewiges Sein.” In between are some of practical 
application, such as “Educational Lectures and Addresses” and “Spiritual 
Writings.” Unfortunately none of these chapters succeed in providing 
the scope, the grandeur, or the profundity which mark Edith Stein’s 
work. Instead they break down into a miscellany of unrelated excerpts 
seemingly taken out of context for the sole purpose of providing the 
author with material for controversy. 

Regarding “Educational Lectures and Addresses,” Doctor Stein’s Ethos 
of Womanly Vocations, her Problems of the Education of Women are: 
dealt with, and some minor essays in the field, but choice of quotations; 
and comment do not bring out at all in their fullness the major contri-- 
bution these works contain for study of contemporary woman. Too,, 
one could wish for an additional chapter here on the plans Doctor: 
Stein evolved (1922-1932) for far-reaching reforms of higher education: 
of women. The chapter “Spiritual Writings” is well handled for scope.. 
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Quotations chosen enlighten one on her spirituality. The selection on 
foly Communion from a letter to a former pupil is particularly good, 
out the commentary loses critical value by its failure to point out the 
Teresian influence and basis of these writings. 

In “Endliches and Ewiges Sein” Edith Stein’s great treatise on Eternal 
md Finite Being is analyzed, but the analysis would seem open to con- 
roversy. For instance, criticism of Doctor Stein’s concept of the Trinity 
ertainly does not agree with Father Oesterreicher’s masterly presentation 
#f the same in his Walls Are Crumbling (Devin-Adair, 1953). Also, 
riticism of Edith Stein’s discussion of the soul suffers due to failure 
0 integrate, as basic for the discussion in her source material, the teach- 
ng of St. John of the Cross. 

In “Pupil of St. Thomas,” the scope of the chapter as a whole is the 
vest in the book. Yet here too the commentary is inadequate. It con- 
erns Edith Stein’s brilliant undertaking of translating into German idiom 
st. Thomas Aquinas’ De Veritate. The critical summary given is that 
he work is fundamentally marred by “serious mistranslations.” Yet 
ames Collins in Thought (1942, Vol. 17) writes of it, “Edith Stein has 
ucceeded in effecting a fruitful union of modern inquiry and perennial 
visdom.” And it weakens the chapter, not to have brought out, what 
Jollins emphasizes, that Edith Stein succeeded in proving that “Scholas- 
icism agrees with phenomenology on three important issues: (1) 
mowledge; (2) sense data; (3) intuition and thought.” A most magnifi- 
ent achievement for modern philosophy. The critique given on “evil as 
_ privation of good” is clear and good. Yet it is puzzling to find Father 
rzywara’s claim in Stimmen der Zeit of this great translation, “It is 
verywhere Thomas and only Thomas” contradicted without the con- 
luding and qualifying words “but in such a way that he stands face to 
ace with Husserl, Scheler, and Heidegger.” Failure to render this part 
f£ the quotation, except later as unidentified comment out of its source 
n text, renders the commentary rather pointless. 

In the chapter “Mystical Theology” only a brief conclusion is given 
0 Doctor Stein’s last and greatest work, her study of St. John of the 
Iross — Science of the Cross. Also, here again the commentary seems 
9 short of a true understanding that the reader, confused, must wonder 
‘ perhaps the explanation lies in Father Oesterreicher’s tribute to this 
york: “Here speaks more than learning — mystical insight.” Even Scheler 
alled it “Her most mature work.” Yet the summation given here is that 
ister Benedicta’s thought “Remained the thought of a philosopher, and, 
ence, insufficient to tackle . . . mystical theology.” 

In the earlier part of this chapter dealing with Areopagite the com- 
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ment on Sister Benedicta’s analysis of prophetic consciousness from het 
minor masterpiece Ways to Know God (The Thomist, tr. Allers, July 
1946) seems to miss the very point and development of the essay, thus 
tossing aside undoubted sources, ie., St. Teresa's use of Simeon’ 
Prophecy to define Prayer of Quiet in her Way of Perfection and the 
explanations of prophecy and prophets and the prophet's certitude in 
Book II of St. John of the Cross’s Ascent of Mount Carmel. 
In conclusion the author, a German convert, a laywoman now living in 
England has labored to produce an earnest and painstaking work. If 
as it seems to this reviewer, the forest is lost for the trees, no doubt itt 
publication will stimulate a desire that Doctor Stein’s complete works 
be made available in English for American scholars. Meanwhile, the 
book is a source of much informational data on Edith Stein, and this 
purpose will make it useful for a long time to come in college libraries: 
As a life of her as woman and nun, it does not take the place of Sister 
Teresia Renata’s penetrating study, published in 1952 (Sheed and Ward)) 


Mary F. Kiely, Providence, R. I. 


NO MAN IS AN ISLAND, by Thomas Merton, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 244 pp., $3.95 


In his most recent contribution to spiritual writing, a more mature 
Merton, one who seems quite done with probings and turnings abow 
to find a most suitable milieu in which to live out his vocation, emerges: 
His earlier work, Seeds of Contemplation, revealed the extent to whic 
he grasped the reality and depths of the contemplative aspect of spirit 
ual life. Now, No Man Is An Island bears witness to Merton's increase 
understanding of the need of spiritual perspectives and of what Vor 
Hildebrand terms a “hierarchy of values” if man is to discover his 
purpose in life and to live according to it. 

It was a happy chance which led the author to select a metaphorica: 
title of such graphic dimensions, because it crystallizes the theme o: 
the entire book. Derived from John Donne: “No man is an island, entire 
of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main,” i: 
announces in startling and novel fashion that the author is concerned no- 
with man as an isolate, but with man in his relations with God anc 
his fellow man: in short, with man as a member of the Mystical Body 

Tn an introductory note, Merton eschews any claim to a mastery 0: 
systems of spiritual life. With charming deference and humility, he 
quietly refers his readers to those whom he considers more competen: 
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in that field: Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., Von Hildebrand, and De- 
Guibert, S.J. His intention is merely to share his “own reflections of 
certain aspects of the spiritual life” which are important to him: namely, 
the “fullfillment of his (man’s) God-given powers in the love of others 
and of God” and the “discovery of ourselves in God, and of God in 
ourselves, by a charity that finds all other men in God with ourselves.” 
_ With a skill, no doubt the fruit of his own contemplation, Father 
: Louis, as he is known to his community, presents for our consideration 
such topics pertinent to the spiritual life as Hope, Pure Intention, Sin- 
cerity, Mercy, Asceticism, Sacrifice, and others. In his development of 
the meditations, with precision and penetrating insight he takes his 
jreader to the realm of truths of such fundamental magnitude that the 
reader is absorbed in reflection of them time and time again. 
There is no attempt at embellishment of style. The work is as utterly 
simple as is a Trappist’s life, and therein rests its power. His message’ 
unfettered by the more artistic refinements of style, shines out bril- 
lliantly. There are no bright flashes of personality as marked his auto- 
|biographical works, yet one cannot read far without being convinced 
ithat in No Man Is An Island he comes at last face to face with the man 
sof God that is Merton. The reader, however, will not conclude the book 
psatisfied merely with a better acquaintance with Merton, for more 
iimportant than the human element of authorship is the’ power of his 
imessage. 
To read No Man Is An Island should be a pleasure for all readers 
jinterested in spiritual life, lay or religious; to meditate upon its contents, 
fa spiritual banquet; to live according to its values and verities, the 
yproof of its impact. 
P Sister Mary Fanchon, C.S.]. 
Boston, Mass. 


!YOU TOO CAN WIN SOULS, by John A. O’Brien, 
| Macmillan, N. Y., 268 pp., $3.50 


Whenever we think of convertmaking in America there is one name 
tthat comes immediately to the forefront of our minds, and that is 
Father John A. O’Brien. This book is another testimonial to his con- 
ksuming interest in souls, his strong, burning desire that “all may be 
tone.” This is not just another book on conversions; it is rather a very 
ipersuasive and practical book showing how lay people can win their 
tchurchless friends and neighbors for Christ. There is no hammering 
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away at the obvious here, no repetition of empty phrases, no vapid 
generalizing. There is instead the clear affirmation of a compelling 
theme and then the listing of techniques for the accomplishing of that 
theme. In the very first pages of the book Father quotes some statistics 
which are, to say the least, upsetting. According to a survey made by 
the Catholic Digest only 28 per cent of the Catholics asked had ever 
tried to get anyone to join the Church, while of the Protestants asked 
59 per cent had definitely tried. The disturbing conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that Catholics, who possess the fullness of Christ’s truth 
and grace, lag far behind all other Christian groups in the United 
States in recruiting new members for their faith. The author's comment 
on this deplorable situation is worth quoting: “The idea of a person's” 
claiming to be a disciple of Christ and yet not bringing His saving 
truths to a single churchless soul is preposterous and scandalous. It 
makes a mockery of Christ’s earnest pleas to all His followers to bring 
His Gospel to every living creature.” How true it is that there is some- 
thing scandalous about the lack of missionary zeal among our Catholics. 
If we are convinced that the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, 
that grace and love and truth are to be found in their fullness only 
within the Church, that genuine happiness and serenity come to those 
who are wholehearted members of the Church — if we are thoroughly 
convinced of these things, and if we are living vital spiritual lives our- 
selves, we will feel an irresistible compulsion to go out and spread that 
faith. The apostolate of working for conversions is merely the outward 
manifestation of that deep force of love which is the very essence of 
Christian life, and it is an apostolate that should be practiced by every 
sincere Catholic, whether cleric or lay. . 

The greater part of this work is given over to a consideration of various 
techniques that have proved to be most effective when used by lay 
people in attempting to bring their churchless friends and neighbors 
into the Catholic Church. This section is wonderfully concrete and 
practical, for the author very wisely gives us real stories of how con- 
versions were effected by apostolic lay people. It is truly a thrilling 
experience to read about these modern apostles and their great, consum- 
ing love for Christ which drives them to bring that love to others. There 
is the shining example of Mrs. Helen Nelson of Chicago, for instance, 
who by her zeal has won more than 350 churchless people for Christ, 
Then there’s the remarkable example of Frank Estis who over the past 
33 years has distributed 40,000,000 pieces of Catholic literature and has 
accounted for perhaps 600 converts! These examples, and many others 
listed in the book, speak for themselves. The message they convey is the 
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message of this whole admirable book: all of us can and should win 
i and more souls for Christ, and the time for doing it is right now. 


Fr. Patrick M. McNamara, O.S.M., Portland, Oregon 


Y BELOVED — The Story of a Carmelite Nun, by Mother 
Catherine Thomas of Divine Providence, D.C., 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, 
London 


This is the story of a Carmelite nun, thefirst of its kind ever to 
attempted by an American Carmelite. If it were not for an obedience 
from an ecclesiastical superior, the book would certainly have never 
ome to be. 

- Realizing that young people (and many elders, too) are rather bashful 
bout asking pointed questions about life in the cloister, Mother Cather- 
ine Thomas does not hesitate to explain everything with an eye on 
fascinating details which tend to relieve the mind of many dark sus- 
icions. For instance, where do Carmelites discover their vocations? 
lo doubt when raised to a mild form of ecstatic prayer before the taber- 
acle, one might think to oneself. Mother Catherine Thomas found hers 
in a slaughterhouse! Others found theirs leading the ‘cheers of 4000 
football fans, or when receiving the enthusiastic applause of a pleased 
audience, or arguing hotly with a crowd of stubborn Communists, or 
imply when hearing some Gospel text, such as: “Blessed are they who 
ave not seen me but have believed.” God is no respecter of persons or 
‘ircumstances, and Mother Catherine Thomas’ slaughterhouse experi- 
ences prove that God’s voice always demands a hearing. 

_ What kind of temperament endures in Carmel? Obviously, it would 
seem, the quiet, retiring sort is naturally fitted for it. In a short, 
erse, statement, Mother Catherine Thomas replies: “As for the mousy, 
pious kind of girl being the standard type for the contemplative life, 
she would (1) in all probability never be admitted, or (2) if she 
were admitted by mistake, she would either leave within a month 
r be asked to depart within a half year.” Evidently, Carmel is no 
rest cure for melancholics, much less a haven for neurotic misfits. 

_ Then, how about that ecstatic prayer that is always associated with 
Sarmel and St. Theresa? (The rapturous kind which includes levitations 
and perhaps a vision or two.) Such curiosity is legitimate on the part of 
the reader because many feel that only a rare sort of genius in the 
spiritual life could be destined for contemplation and few there are 
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indeed who are qualified for such lofty heights. Actually, as Mother 
Catherine Thomas points out, the applicant's personal love for our 
Lord takes first place both when there is question of admittance into 
the Order and when making progress in prayer. “It is for love of God 
that we leave the pleasures in the world in order that we may bring 
ourselves and all mankind to Him Who is our Beloved. . . . A Carmelite 
gives her life to her Lord that He may do with it as He wishes.” 

Mother Catherine Thomas has a quiet word to say to spiritual directors 
who are placed in a position to guide a faltering step on its way to the 
cloister. “All priests understand that a vocation to the religious life is a 
hidden treasure brought to light slowly with tact and prudence. But in 
the final analysis, the one who feels called to be a priest or a nun must 
accept the judgment of competent authority. All the candidate can do is 
desire and manifest what he believes God wants him to do; he must 
then be told by a director or superior that the decision is a correct one 
or that it is not the life for him — one cannot be called by God to a life 
for which one is not fitted.” And it would certainly be gratifying if 
directors would become personally acquainted with the spirit of the 
cloister before advising an ambitious youngster to turn to the active 
apostolate and not “bury” her talent in a life of contemplation to which 
she may have a real attraction. 

Commentaries such as these are sprinkled throughout the pages of 
this new book. The Rule of Carmel is described as it has been lived 
morning to night, night to morning, for 25 years of Mother Catherine 
Thomas’ religious life. Nothing is overlooked. The penances of Carmel 
and their underlying purpose are enumerated plainly because people 
want to know what is meant by “taking the discipline”; what happens 
when they request prayers for their special intentions; what is the mean- 
ing of a Black Fast; whether Carmelites are allowed to laugh or sing. 
The mysterious “Chapter of Faults” which has received so much un- 
merited criticism because so little understood is discovered to be as 
valuable and practical in the Carmelite school of perfection as is the 
honor system in our American colleges and universities. All these things, 
and many more that young people wonder about, are discussed in a 
simple, candid way that leaves one thoroughly satisfied. 

A group of interesting pictures taken inside the Oklahoma enclosure 
are found in the middle of the book. 

All in all, My Beloved is good reading both from the standpoint of 
historical accuracy and the religious sincerity of the message it contains. 


A Religious of Carmel, Bettendorf, Iowa 


